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Tue events of the last ten months have awak- 
ened, both in diplomatists and nations, a lively in- 
terest in the affairsof Eastern Europe. Since the 
Turkish columns melted away before Lorraine and 
Sobieski under the walls of Vienna, no, transac- 
tions of equal moment with the present war in 
Hungary have attracted the eyes of the West to 
those remote provinces of Christendom. While 
every despatch may give a new aspect to the con- 
test, it would be absurd to speculate with any 
confidence on its issue, or even to enter largely 
upon its details. But many of our readers will 
perhaps thank us for placing briefly before them 
some of the facts and features of the struggle be- 
tween the cabinet of Vienna and the Hungarian 
nation—a struggle which, particularly since the 
armed assistance of Russia has been invoked, in- 
volves new destinies for all the parties engaged in 
it, and will probably be felt in its consequences 
throughout the civilized world. 

The question now brought to the abitrament of 
force, is historical, political, and economical. It 
is of ancient date, of immediate interest, and of 
great prospective significance. We shall accord- 
ingly survey it under each of these aspects—aim- 
ing rather to dispose of some current fallacies, than 
to comprise within our narrow limits the contem- 
poraneous and even daily changes of the scene. 

The first and most prevalent error is, that of 
regarding Hungary as a province of Austria. The 
crowns, it is true, have been united since the year 
1526 ; but the realms were always distinct. When 
England took from Hanover a common sovereign, 
its own national independence was not more com- 
pletely recognized. In Count Ladislaus Teleki’s 


pamphlet, ‘‘the Hungarian Manifesto,’’ will be 
seen the coronation oath, which has been adminis- 
tered during a period of more than three centuries 
by the diets at Presburg to fourteen monarchs of 
This oath was taken by 
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Ferdinand I., the first elective prince of that fam- 
ily to whom the Hungarian sceptre was confided — 
when the battle of Mohacs (A. D. 1526) had ex- 
tinguished the royal line of Jagellon. It was 
taken by Ferdinand V., the present ex-emperor, 
on his coronation in 1830, (he was crowned in his 
father’s life-time ;) and it is a touching incident in 
the history of this urfortunate prince, that, on be- 
ing urged by his ministers to suppress the Hunga- 
rian constitution, his conscience answered: ‘‘ But 
my oath!’ His reason was clouded ; but a moral 
instinct recalled to him the fact, that his Hunga- 
rian dominions were held by virtue of a compact ; 
that an oath to preserve and transmit their immu- 
nities had preceded his consecration ; and that the 
crown of St. Stephen was the symbol of an inde- 
pendent nation. 

The pedigree of their immunities during the 
long space of three centuries (1526—1848) con- 
tinued unimpaired. The coronation oath had been 
renewed in 1687, when the elective crown was 
entailed on the house of Hapsburg; it was fully 
recognized by the Pragmatic Sanction in 1723, 
when the right of succession to the Austrian do- 
mains was extended to the heirs female of Charles 
VI.; and because Joseph II., who combined the 
projects of a Siéyes with the temper of a despot, 
had attempted to elude or evade it, it was im- 
posed, in 1790, with fresh guarantees, upon his 
successor, Leopold. _ In 1816 and 1825 Francis I. 
fared no better than his predecessors in his en- 
deavors to change the relations between Hungary 
and Austria. 

By Article X. of the enlarged compact, entered 
into between the Hungarian people and Leopold 
in 1790, it was declared that ‘*‘ Hungary was a 
country free and independent in her entire system 
of legislation and government ; that she was not 
subject to any other people or any other state ; but 
that she should have her own separate existence 
and her own constitution, and should consequently 
be governed by kings crowned according to her 
national laws and customs.’’ This article, a co- 
rollary and complement to the statutes of nearly 
three antecedent centuries, was confirmed once 
more by the ex-emperor Ferdinand, in his charac- 
ter of King of Hungary, on the 11th of April, 
1848 ; and atthe same time there was added the 
guarantee of an independent ministry, responsible 
to the diet alone, with the Palatine e* viceroy. 
The Hungarians believed in the sanctity of the 
royal word; but it appears by a letter from the 
Archduke Stephen to the emperor, dated 24th of 
March, 1848, that the royal word was not intend- 
ed by the imperial advisers to be a real security. 
The Viennese cabinet secretly reserved the liberty 
of retracting its concessions on the first opportuni- 
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ty ; and accordingly the archduke proposes in that 
letter three methods of abrogating the Hugarian 
immunities—a peasant’s war to be excited against 
the nobles—a commissioner to be armed with mar- 
tial law—or a temporary compromise with Count 
Batthyany, the then head of the Hungarian minis- 
try. The proposals of the archduke, however 
tempting and consonant with the feelings of the 
court-party, were not then accepted. For the 
more violent alternative the Austrian cabinet was 
not ready: and a fraud of its own devising was 
already in preparation. 
The policy of the Austrian camarilla at this 
period was to gain time, and to patch up such a 
ministry as should compromise nothing, yet help 
to save appearances. ‘The first Viennese revolu- 
tion had just exploded; Radetzky had not yet re- 
trieved the fortunes of the empire in Italy; the 
army was partially disorganized and public credit 
low. In the meanwhile the recent conversion of 
the absolute monarchy into a constitutional one 
had not been of a kind to discourage the court- 
party or affect the spirit of the government, least 
of all in its federal relations. The court had 
made a few nominal changes in the mechanism of 
administration, but had retained the substance of 
power. The Aulic council of war became the 
ministry of war; the Aulic exchequer the minis- 
try of finance ; and although Count Sedlnitzky, the 
obnoxious minister of police, fled for his life, the 
veteran Metternich was succeeded in the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs by his friend and former 
associate, Count Ficquelmont. All the other min- 
isters, the presidents, and the old bureaucracy 
remained in office. Subsequently, indeed, grow- 
ing discontent and continual émeutes led in the 
course of the summer to new ministerial combina- 
tions: Counts Kollowrath and Taafe, Barons 
Kiibeck and Sommaruga retired ; and, at length, 
the real ruler of Austria, the Archduke Ludwig 
himself. They were replaced by Pillersdorf, 
Dobblhof, Schwarzer, Hornbostl, &c.—men who 
enjoyed some degree of popularity, but who had 
neither the confidence of the court nor direct com- 
munication with the emperor. All real business, 
in the mean time, passed through the hands of 
Baron Wessenberg ; and the only persons really 
in the confidence of the court were Latour, first 
minister of war, Krauss, minister of finance, and, 
at a later period, Bach, minister of justice. They 
alone were entrusted with the secret—that govern- 
ment was merely lying by for a favorable moment 
when the constitution was to be neutralized and 
absolutism restored. Old things had passed away, 
yet nothing had become new. Metternich was an 
exile, and his maxims of policy apparently in dis- 
eredit. Yet the archimage of despotism might 
still in fact pull the strings: or at all events his 
policy was pursued by his disciples with formula- 
ries as barren, and with a hatred to independent 
nationalities as active as his own. To such men 
the concessions, as they were styled, to Hungary 


utes of that kingdom, old or new—were especial- 
ly obnoxious. : 

Of the more popular ministers none possessed 
oratorical talents, and all played a very insignifi- 
cant part in the Constituent Assembly at Vienna, 
Latour, however, both from his relations to the 
court and his administrative abilities, deserves 
more particular mention, than his nominal col- 
leagues are entitled to. His activity, in spite of 
advanced age, in reOrganizing the army and com- 
missariat, enabled Radetzky to assume the offen- 
sive in Italy, the Ban of Croatia to threaten Hun- 
gary, and the Servian rebels to maintain themselves 
against the Hungarian troops. His violent death 
in the October revolution created a void in the 
cabinet which has not yet been supplied ; and the 
late successes of the insurgents are not more 
owing to their own valor than to the returning 
decrepitude of the Viennese war-office. 

After what we have already stated, there can 
be no clearer fact in the history of modern Eu- 
rope than the constitutional independence of Hun- 
gary. Its present claims neither rest upon doubt- 
ful traditions, nor are buried in obscure and 
obsolete documents. Hungarian institutions are 
not merely title deeds, as old as the connection of 
Hungary and Austria ; but both in their spirit and 
their letter they have been solemnly recognized 
and renewed at every election or accession to the 
throne. There have been, indeed, in the interim, 
parties among the magnates as accessible to the 
baits of the Austrian cabinets, as our own Har- 
leys and St. Johns were to the pensions of St. 
Germains ; and there have been, on the part of the 
Hungarian people, suffering and self-sacrifice in 
defence of the Kaisar’s throne. But the servility 
of the magnates was the crime or weakness of indi- 
vicuals or of a class; and the devotion of the 
people, while Prussian or French bayonets bristled 
on the frontier, became strenuous opposition, as 
often as the sovereign, unmindful of his coronation 
oath and solemn compacts, attempted to convert 
his constitutional kingdom into an Austrian de- 
pendency. Five times in the course of a single 
century, (1606—1711,) did the Hungarian people 
rise in defence of their constitution, and, of what 
was still dearer to them, their liberty of con- 
science. Their long struggles against misgovern- 
ment from Vienna present indeed many features in 
common with our own revolutions of 1640 and 
1688. On the approach of foreign invasion they 
were as devoted to Kaisar as the cavaliers to 
Charles Stuart. In asserting their rights, they 
were as keen, vigilant, and unflinching as Pym, 
Hampden, and Somers. 

The late emperor, unsuited for his position by 
his imbecility and his scruples, was no sooner dis- 
placed, under, what in such cases is, the fiction 
of a resignation, than the veil was lifted up. His 
brother, Francis Charles, renounced. The nephew, 
Francis Joseph, not twenty years of age, was im- 
mediately put on the throne, as if a constitutional 





—but as they are more correctly termed the stat- 


throne were a mere matter of family arrangement. 
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In the teeth of statute law and historical warning, 
at a moment when the pillars of society were 
loosened, when ‘‘ within were fears’’ of anarchy, 
and without were the gathering clouds and ‘ grim 
repose” of Russian intervention, the councillors 
of the boy-emperor proposed at once to abolish 
Hungarian independence. The puppet of Stadion 
and Windischgratz, he was instructed by his mas- 
ters that Austrian uni/y was imperfect so long as 
the laws and immunities, which his predecessors 
had sworn to maintain, were allowed to survive. 
Their destruction seemed an easy task to men 
whom experience could not teach and whom prin- 
ciple did not restrain. ‘Mey tendered to their 
youthful sovereign the counsel of the ministers of 
Rehoboam. ‘ To your tents, O Israel !’’ was the 
response of the Hungarians ; but not until consti- 
tutional remonstrance had been exhausted, and 
after they had beheld their lands wasted by fire 
and sword. 

It has been pretended that the recent conces- 
sions of the ex-emperor were extorted from him at 
atime when his freedom of action was suspended by 
revolutionary violence ; and with equal falseness 
the Hungarians are supposed to have prejudiced 
their cause by fostering or joining in the disturb- 
ances at Vienna. In one sense, the extortion 
may be admitted ; but it was to similar extortions, 
in not very dissimilar periods, that we owe the 
Great Charter, the Petition of Right, and the 
Declaration of Right. We can understand the 
validity of such a plea in the case of Charles I. 
while a prisoner at Hampton Court. He was 
excluded from his family, his advisers, his party, 
and his servants. His correspondence was inter- 
cepted, his studies, his recreations, and his very 
looks were jealously watched. But it has never 
been pretended that Ferdinand was in durance ; or 
that the members of the Hungarian Diet, who 
came to Vienna, in March, 1848, had power to 
coerce or intimidate the sovereign in his own palace. 
If these ‘*‘ honorable members’’ possessed any su- 
pernatural influence, they must have exerted it in 
evoking the Kaisar from his palace, as ancient 
superstition imagined the gods might be evoked 
from Troy or Veii on the eve of their fall. For 
not many days after the arrival of these deputies, 
the emperor-king, accompanied by several mem- 
bers of his family and his court, repaired to Pres- 
burg to confirm these extorted laws; and, during 
his stay there, he received the Hungarian minis- 
try and reviewed the national guards. ‘* The 
imperial casuists,’’ says Count Teleki, ‘* have out- 
stepped the limits of absurdity. They condemn 
violence, and they still consider legal the liberties 
which the Austrians conquered in March, upon 
their barricades; and yet they condemn the 
laws of Huntary, voted peaceably by a delibera- 
tive assembly, and peaceably sanctioned by the 
sovereign.’’ We think the count might have stated 
the inconsistency in even stronger terms. The 
ex-emperor is represented as having been free to 
listen to the promptings of reiictionists, free to 
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annul institutions, and to violate his oath. But 
the moment he proceeds to confirm or enlarge a 
charter which recognized the ancient immunities 
of one portion of his subjects, and imparted civil 
and religious freedom to others, he is assumed to 
be under the incapacitation of restraint. The 
prospect of an integral union between the priv- 
ileged and unprivileged classes of Hungary justly 
alarmed the upholders of Austrian uniformity. It 
was a heavy blow and great discouragement to a 
statesman of the divide et impera school. The 
paternal government dreaded a united family. 
Therefore the emperor was in duress when he 
conceded—and a free agent when he recalled his 
concessions. 

One concession, as regards Hungary at least, 
was illegal—the concession of the crown, without 
the consultation of the diet, to one who is not the 
direct heir of the house of Hapsburg. The Hun- 
garian constitution expressly declares that ‘‘ the 
king cannot be discharged from the duties of sove- 
reignty without the consent of the nation.”” And 
the diet, as representing the nation, has the ap- 
pointment of a regency, in case of the king’s in- 
competence to discharge his functions. But it is 
no part of his functions to change the order of suc- 
cession ; and it is no proof of incompetence, we 
fear, whatever it may be of imperiousness, to per- 
form an unconstitutional act. The Claudius re- 
signs ; the Agrippina of the day consummates her 
intrigues by procuring for her son a crown. But 
Francis Joseph, until his coronation at Presburg, 
is neither de jure nor de facto King of Hungary. 
He is at present, in the language of Hungarian 
law, ‘‘ a foreigner ;*’ and a mass of statutes enacts 
that no foreigner can take part in the administra- 
tion of Hungary. Hereafter it may be advisable 
to cement the ancient union between Austria and 
Hungary in the person of a common sovereign ; 
but such reconcilement must be preceded by recog- 
nition of the compact which has conveyed to four- 
teen emperors the crown of Stephen. 

As, however, it is a favorite plea with the Aus- 
trian cabinet and its partisans, that the concessions 
of 1848 were not only extorted from the emperor, 
but were also at variance with the spirit of the 
Hungarian constitution, and with the Pragmatic 
Sanction in particular, we will compare those con- 
cessions with the guarantees imposed upon Leopold 
II. in 1790, and accepted by his successor in 1792 ; 
and which, until recently, were the basis of the 
relations between Austria and Hungary. 

The twenty-five articles of the ‘‘ Diploma of 
Inauguration’ in 1790, after generally affirming 
the independence of the crown, the laws, and the 
privileges of Hungary, proceed to decree, among 
other enactments, triennial convocation of the 
diet, exclusion of foreigners—that is, of Austrians 
—from the government, and the residence of the 
emperor-king, during a portion of every year, in 
his Hungarian dominions. They declare that the 
king can neither make laws nor impose taxes 
without the consent of the diet; and that royal 
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proclamations, unless countersigned by one at least 
of the boards of the Hungarian government, are 
null and void. 

There are many other details ; but these alone 
are sufficient to show that the demands of the 
Hungarians in 1848 did not, as regards Austria 
at least, introduce any sudden or violent innova- 
tion into the federal relations between the two 
countries. It remains to be seen whether, in the 
interval of nearly sixty years, (1790—1848,) Aus- 
tria fulfilled her portion of this compact, or Hun- 
gary has protested unreasonably and prematurely 
against her grievances. 

This interval of more than half a century may 
be divided into two periods—the first comprising 
the wars which followed the first French revolu- 
tion, and which ended in 1815; the second begin- 
ning from that date, and terminating with the pres- 
ent civil convulsions. 

The former of these periods presents an excep- 
tional, the latter a normal, aspect of Hungarian 
affairs. In the one the adage—silent leges inter 
arma—was once more exemplified ; and the Hun- 
garian nation was too much occupied with wars 
and rumors of wars to proceed regularly or zeal- 
ously with constitutional or social reforms. Nay, 
the chivalrous nature of the people itself, and 
their loyalty to the Kaisar’s throne, led them to 
submit to repeated and exorbitant demands for men 
and money, without exacting a corresponding re- 
dress of grievances. Francis 1.—when the vic- 
tories of Napoleon were shattering the unity of 
Austria—reminded the diet of its response to 
Maria Theresa at a similar crisis; and, on each 
appeal, was met with equal devotion, if not with 
equal enthusiasm, even after the Hungarians were 


weary of a war in which they performed the giant’s | 


task and received the dwarfs reward. From 
1796 to 1811 the diets were convoked to grant 
supplies, and to be dismissed as soon as they spoke 
of grievances. For twenty years this unequal 
contest went on between a generous people and a 
prince who forgot nothing but his promises. 

With the restoration of peace in 1815, a new 
era began for Hungary. In spite of wars, and 
levies, and bad government, the kingdom had ad- 
vanced in material prosperity ; and it was expected 
that peace would afford leisure for carrying out 
the social and constitutional reforms, which the 
commission of 1790 had recommended. But it 
was an era of brief promise and protracted disap- 
pointment. Austria, as a member of the Holy 
Alliance, was now more than ever determined to 
place Hungary upon the same footing with the 
hereditary states. A court party was sedulously 
fostered in the country and the chambers; Aus- 
trian officers were put in command of Hungarian 
regiments ; the bondage of the press was rigorous- 
ly enforced ; new shackles were imposed on trade ; 
the currency was depreciated ; for twelve years 
no diet was summoned ; and nearly every article 
of the constitution of 1790 was assailed by violence 
or evaded by intrigues. The arbitrary measures 
by which, in 1822 and 1823, the Austrian cabinet 
attempted to levy taxes and troops in Hungary, in 
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express violation of the nineteenth article of Leo- 
pold II.’s ** Diploma,” and of so many preceding 
charters, were arrested by the imposing attitude 
of the diet in 1825. Francis I., upon this, re- 
tracted, apologized, and, by three additional ar- 
ticles, engaged to observe the fundamental laws of 
his Hungarian kingdom, to convoke the diet at 
least triennially, and not to levy subsidies with- 
out its concurrence. From 1825, the move- 
ments of the Austrian government were less dar- 
ing and more insidious. It tampered with elec- 
tions, stimulated the hostile prejudices of the races, 
and augmented the nymber of its partisans in the 
chamber or fable of Yhe magnates. Its success, 
however, in these arts was scarcely answerable to 
its diligence. The municipalities of Hungary, her 
county elections, and the temper of her country 
gentlemen opposed, in most cases, an effective bar- 
rier to the encroachments of absolutism. The 
nation needed only a strong impulse to complete 
its organization; and from the year 1827 dates 
that regular and active opposition which, under 
the title of the Hungarian party, withstood for 
twenty years (1827—1847) the assaults of des- 
potic innovation, and is now supplying the native 
Hungarian government with some of its ablest and 
most experienced members. 

Such, then, have been the relations of Hungary 
to Austria during one of the most momentous eras 
in the annals of the world. Twenty years of 
nearly incessant war were followed by an even 
longer interval of almost uninterrupted peace. 
During the former period, Hungary was Austria’s 
firmest bulwark—furnished her best troops, her 
commissariat, and her magazines. During the 





latter period, Austria has requited Hungary for 
these services and sacrifices with successive and 
systematic endeavors to abridge or cancel her un- 
deniable immunities; to degrade into a subject 
| province ‘an old and haughty people, brave in 
arms ;”’ and, finally, to clog and crush its spirit 
of enterprise with vexatious imposts and absurd 
fiscal regulations. The reforms of 1848 may have 
been imperative in their tone ; but the results of six- 
_ty years’ endurance can scarcely be termed sudden ; 
‘nor the assertion of rights—sanetioned for centu- 
ries, and as often invaded—be justly designated as 
, unseasonable or unconstitutional. 

| There is another error which Austria has equal- 
ly encouraged—that of regarding the present war 
as a war of races. Through mistake or interest, 
'the continental iournalists have generally assisted 
| in misleading the public on this part of the Hun- 
garian question. Almost all French writers, and 
among them the instructive and trustworthy De- 
gerando, are too prone to derive the Hungarian 
revolution from their own revolution in 1848. The 
movement in Hungary may have received, in com- 
mon with the rest of Europe, an impulse from that 
event—since it is scarcely possible that such a 
chord should not vibrate through every fibre of the 
civilized world.* But the origin and objects of 


* We have little confidence in French republicanism, 
even for France itself ;—still less as a source of inspira- 
tion for other countries. Mazzini and his followers have 
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these convulsions are essentially different. Our | 


sketch of the rights of Hungary shows that the 
Hungarian insurrection is an act of self-defence ; 
and has as little to do with abstract principles or 
theories of government, as our own civil wars. 
The Hungarians are contending for the ancient 
independence of their kingdom, not for an exper- 
imental republic. ‘The tone of the German jour- 
nalists and pamphleteers, who maintain the cause 
of the Races versus the Majjars, is either bureau- 
cratic or pedantic. In the one case it is the voice 
of the Austrian cabinet; in the other it is the 
dream of a few literary men, who would interpret 
the political phenomena of the world by one hy- 
pothesis. But neither the venal scribe nor the 
volunteer ethnologist can abide the test of facts, 
or explain the inconsistencies into which their bias 
has betrayed them. Of so complex a question we 





can only find room for a brief glimpse; but it 
may suffice to detect sume of the incongruities in | 
the theory of race. | 

The subject of races would require a volume, 
and cannot be rendered intelligible within the limits 
of an article. It belongs, indeed, rather from ac- 
cident than essentially to the Hungarian question. 
In the first place, many of the non-Majjar races 
adhere to the Majjar party; and the adherents of 
the Majjars form, numerically, the majority, and 
comprise the most civilized portion of the nation- 
alities.* In the next place, what has been ascribed 





been its principal representatives abroad ; and in that 
character they have done infinite mischief to the cause of 
national independence and constitutional liberty over the 
continent. he chief instrument, by the use of which 
they were enabled to make themselves responsible for the 
ruin of Italy in its recent struggle, was to threaten all who 
differed from them with the name and intervention of the 
French Republic! What French intervention comes to, 
they are now themselves experiencing. A short time ago 
we should have denounced the siege of Rome by the 
French as being, under all the circumstances, the greatest 
act of guilt and folly which the madness and blindness of 
the times had yet engendered. But—that the leading 
government of Central Europe should have called in the 
uss, to settle by fire and sword its differences with its 
own people, is, if possible, a still more unnatural offence 
against the civilization and independence of mankind. 
*We subjoin the following extract from Haiffler’s ta- 
ble, annexed to his “ Map of the Austrian Possessions,” 
as the readiest mode of illustrating what we have here 
advanced in the text. We append to the extract a sum- 
mary of the races who side with the Majjars :— 
in Hungary, 930,000 
Wallachs ¢ “ Transylvania, —_ 1,287,340 > 2,317,340 
** Military Frontier, 100,000 
“ Hungary, 986,000 
Germans < “ Transylvania, 250,668 1,422,168 
* Military Frontier, 185,500 


Slovacks  “* Hungary, 2,220,000 2,220,000 

Rethenes ‘ Hungary, 350,000 350,000 

Wends “ Hungary, 50,000 50,000 
* Croatia, 660,000 . 

Croats “ Military Frontier, 692,966 § !»95:966 
“ 

Servians Hungary, 740,000 943,000 


‘* Military Frontier, 203,000 


8,655,474 
Of these there side with the Majjars— 








in Hungary 930,000 } 
Wallachs } « Military Frontier, 100,000 § '*930,000 
* Hungary, 986,000 
Germans ** Military Frontier, 185,000 1,171,000 
Slovacks, 4 2,220,000 2,220,000 
Ruthenes, All, 350,000 350,000 
4,771,000 


to a difference of race is really attributable to very 
different causes. For, if we look into the details 
of each particular rising of the various races, we 
shal] find that either Greek priests or officers in 
the Austrian army have been the real instigators 
of the provincial revolts. For instance, in Tran- 
sylvania, the Wallachs were instigated by Colonel 
Urban ; in the military frontier and the Banat, the 
Servians were stimulated, or rather betrayed, into 
revolt by their archbishop, Rajachich, aided by 
Stratimirovich, an Austrian officer ; while Croatia 
—a name which circumstances have rendered more 
familiar to our ears—was forced into rebellion by 
another military officer, the notorious Jellachich, 
who carried out his plans by packing a diet, and 
excluding from it the legal members and county 
magistrates. We leave to the advocates of abso- 
lutism the burden of proving what rights—civil, 
political, or religious—the non-Majjar has not long 
shared, and does not now share, with the Majjar. 
The question is illustrated by the following fact— 
that, in the present government, two of the most 
important posts—the department of justice and that 
of finance—are filled, respectively, by Vukovich 
and Duschek, the former a Servian, the latter of 
Sclavonie blood. 

We append the two following anecdotes, to 
show that what has been ascribed to the influence 
of race, is really attributable to Austrian or Rus- 
sian intrigue. 

As early as May, 1848, Danilevski, the Russian 
consul at Belgrade, had offered the Archbishop 
Rajachich and the committee of the Servian gov- 
ernment at Carlovicz 30,000 Russian auxiliaries. 
In return for this assistance, he merely required 
the Servian people, as members of the Greek 
Church, to put themselves under the protection of 
its imperial head. The committee declined this 
proposal; but intimated to Mayerhofer, the Aus- 
trian consul, their intention of accepting it ulti- 
mately, unless he would procure them equally 
powerful assistance from Vienna. Mayerhofer, 
accordingly, recruited openly in Turkish Servia 
on behalf of men whom the emperor had declared 
rebels, and against whom, at the very moment, 
Austrian forces were in arms. In these disgrace- 


‘| ful movements there are but slight vestiges of race 


as the impelling cause of disorder. But there are 
palpable signs in them of secret promptings and 
active participation on the part of Vienna and 
Petersburg. 

The name of Mayerhofer is connected with an 
act of double-dealing, equally significant and 
shameless, on the part of Austria. In August, 
1848, the Hungarian government promoted Cap- 
tain Madersbach to the rank of major, for his 
gallant defence of Weisskirchen, against the Ser- 
vians, and their commander, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mayerhofer, the Austrian consul at Belgrade. 


Besides these who unite with the 4,355,670 Ma)jjars, all 
the Jews, to the number of 250,000, are enthusiastic on 
the same side. The Croatians also would, probably, Join 
—_ . not kept under by the military despotism of Jel- 
achich. 
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The promotion was made with the sanction, and 
under the name of the emperor. A week after, 
the court threw off the mask. It openly entered 
upon its system of reaction, and advanced this 
very same Lieutenant-Colonel Mayerhofer to the 
full rank of colonel, for his behavior in the Ser- 
vian war against the Hungarians. 

By these and similar measures the Austrian 
court displayed its own incurable duplicity, and 
alienated from the Hapsburg dynasty the most 
flourishing and loyal portion of the empire. Its 
insincerity has been fitly recompensed ; and within 
the space of twelve months Austria and her pol- 
icy are equally detested by the Wallachs and Ser- 
vians, the Croatians and Majjars. The October 
revolution, indeed, produced great changes in the 
cabinet, but none in the system of policy. The 
Archduchess Sophia—*‘ huic mulieri cuncta alia 
fuere, preter honestum animum’’— beheld her son 
upon the throne ; his mayors of the palace were 
Prince Schwartzenberg and Count Stadion ; and 
the accession of a boy was believed to have in- 
fused new vigor into the imperial system. On 
the 7th of March, in the present year, the Charte 
Octroyée of the new ministry confirmed the oppo- 
sition of Hungary and Joosened the allegiance of 
the hereditary states of Austria. 

Of the Charte Octroyée, Count Stadion was 
the real author; but he was aided in its composi- 
tion by the ex-advocate Bach, who, as well as 
Krauss, remained in the cabinet. The count is 
equally opposed to the system of Metternich, and 
to the idea of constitutional freedom. His ob- 
stinate temper renders him consistent in these op- 
posite dislikes. In other respects he is a versatile 
theorist, but always within the range of absolut- 
ism. His charter was conceived in the spirit of 
Richelieu, and with the recklessness of Alberoni. 
It proclaimed the unity of the empire, accorded 
empty formularies to the people, and reserved all 
real power for the government. But it mani- 
fested neither experience nor sagacity. And 
when this patent constitution satisfied no one— 
when all the nationalities, without exception, 
declared against it—when Bohemia was in a fer- 
ment, and even Jellachich was found protesting— 
the count became temporarily insane. 

The Charte Octroyée announced no new doc- 
trine in the government of dependencies. In the 
age of the Maccabees a similar experiment had 
been made by Antiochus the Great ; and it was 
probably not unknown to the “ mighty hunter of 
men”’ himself. Its theory may be expressed in 
the words “ ut omnis populus sit unus.’”’ The 

Charte Octroyeé failed, however, from its en- 
countering nationalities, with some remnants or 
memories of freedom, and not from any reluctance 
in its authors to copy their Syrian prototype. 

We believe that sympathy with Hungary is 
rapidly spreading over Europe. But above all, 
we are confident that the spectacle of a people 
defending its ancestral rights and enlarged liber- 

ties, must be deeply interesting to that nation 


which contended against the Stuarts in 1640, and 
threw off their yoke in 1688. But nations, like 
individuals, are members of a family ; and before 
taking part in family quarrels, are bound to weigh, 
not merely the justice of the cause, but also the 
position and resources of the litigants. A Charles 
XII. rushes blindly upon wars which only com- 
promise his throne—a William of Orange forms 
deliberately a triple alliance. It is important, 
therefore, to understand the means which Hun- 
gary possesses for self-defence now, and for inde- 
pendent existence hereafter—as well as her rights 
in the present struggle. 

The efforts of Hungary in the present war are 
a measure of her internal resources. Those ef- 
forts have excited the more surprise, because the 
nature and extent of her resources are, in gen- 
eral, so imperfectly understood. In December 
last, at a time when civil war was raging in the 
south of Hungary and in Transylvania, 130,000 
Austrians, moving concentrically from nine dif- 
ferent quarters, passed the frontiers. Prince 
Windischgratz left Schonbrunn, confident of re- 
turning with victory, and with the title of ‘‘ De- 
bellator Hungarie.”” The game was supposed 
to be driven by his rangers into the toils, and to 
be there awaiting unconditional surrender or de- 
struction. But neither the generals nor the states- 
men of Hungary bated a jot of heart or hope. 
They knew the courage, the endurance, and the 
patriotic fervor of their people. Within a nar- 
row circle between the Theiss, the Maros, and 
the Transylvanian frontier, they speedily organ- 
ized an army of nearly 200,000 men. Powder- 
mills, cannon-founderies, manufactories of mus- 
kets, percussion-caps, and saltpetre, sprang up on 
the instant; and as the Croatian sulphur-mines 
were in the enemy's hands, their sulphur was 
prepared from mundic, or sulphurate of iron. 
Within four months, the Austrians were driven 
from Hungary, and so diminished in number and 
disorganized by cold, hunger, and defeat, that, but 
for Russian intervention, the war would already 
be at an end. 

The defensive strength of a country depends upon 
its physical conformation, its artificial means of com- 
munication and resistance, and the numbers, the 
temper, and organization of its inhabitants. A glance 
at the map shows that Hungary, by the arrange- 
ment of its mountains, plains, and rivers, is adapted 
to every species of warfare, from the guerilla to the 
dense battalion. Its northern bulwark, the Carpa- 
thian Mountains, extends from Presburg and the 
Danube to Transylvania, a space of four hundred 
English miles, broken by only three considerable 
passes, Nadas, Jablonka, and Dukla, while the con- 
tinuation of this lofty barrier is crossed by only four 
narrow defiles to the east and south—the approaches 
to Bukovina, Moldavia and Wallachia. On the 
south the Carnian Alps, and the rivers Saave and 
Danube afford a frontier almost equally impractica- 
ble to an invader. The plains and hills on the west 





towards the Styrian Mountains are less capable of 
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defence, being more adapted to the action of large 
masses. Between Presburg and Pesth the rivers 
sometimes hurry in rapid torrents, and sometimes 
stagnate in lakes and morasses. The internal com- 
munication by roads is very irregular. Some Hun- 
garian counties have highways which rival English 
turnpikes, while others are advanced little beyond 
driftways and tracks, bad in all seasons, and nearly 
impervious in autumn and winter. An invading 
army, unacquainted with the country and incum- 
bered with baggage and artillery, will meet, there- 
fore, with no ordinary difficulties. Even Austrian 
officers, whom previous command of Hungarian 
regiments had in some degree familiarized with the 
line of march, were baffled, in the late spring cam- 
paign, by the natural or accidental impediments 
they encountered. 

Hungary contains an area of 110,000 English 
square miles, and a population of at least fourteen 
millions. ‘This extensive area is not more remark- 
able for the productiveness of its soil, its favorable 
climate, and mineral wealth, than for the various 
and generally promising character of its inhabitants. 
All the races of Hungary have, indeed, their sev- 
eral capabilities. ‘The Slovacks are intelligent, for 
the most part, and inclined to commerce ; the Croats 
good soldiers, and, in the upper classes, able em- 
ployés ; the Servian officers, in the military frontier, 
are many of them expert mathematicians ; while the 
ordinary characteristics of the Wallach are, an apti- 
tude for growth and cultivation; and of the Ger- 
mans, steadiness and industry. But the Majjar— 
the Hungarian proper—who has given his name to 
the country, is also the most prominent feature in 
the group of races. The genuine Maijar, like the 
Roman patrician, is an agriculturist, a fearless, we 
had almost said a born rider, fond of field sports and 
pastoral occupations. His figure is tall and well- 
proportioned ; his demeanor grave, and almost mel- 
ancholy ; his attachment to home and to his munici- 
pal and political rights ardent; his disposition 
peaceful, and even indolent, until he is wronged or 
oppressed—and then indomitably firm, patient, and 
enterprising. Since our attention has been turned 
by recent events to Hungary, we have been im- 
pressed by the resemblance between the Hungarian 
country gentleman and yeoman of the present day, 
and the English gentleman and yeoman of Claren- 
don and Lucy Hutchinson, of Walker and Vandyke. 
But the character of the Hungarian, like the re- 
sources of his native land, is not yet fully developed. 
His occasional indolence or haughtiness have to be 
purged away by the fiery baptism of war; and his 
warm affections, his firm principles, his active intel- 
lect, and native energy will come out the purer from 
the ordeal. 

The customary avocations of the Hungarians in 
time of peace have tended to organize and discipline 
them for a crisis like the present. Their law pro- 
ceedings—for like all free people they are habitually 
litigious—their magisterial duties, and their munici- 
pal and county elections have given them habits of 
business, and taught them to act in concert. Their 
powers of adaptation, decision, and arrangement 





have not been palsied by bureaucratic maxims and 
official routine. Hence, while the Austrian cabinet 
vacillates between violence and concession, and is 
at a loss when it cannot be formal, Hungary has 
already produced in the various departments of war, 
internal administration and finance, men of the stamp 
of Kossuth, and Gorgey, Csanyi, Szemere, and 
Duschek. During the last twenty vears, indeed, 
the kingdom generally has made great progress in 
material improvement. Wythout the aid or even 
the countenance of government, the Hungarians 
have constructed roads, and called into a new exist- 
ence the Danube by means of steamboats, built a 
suspension bridge—‘‘ the wonder of Europe,’’— 
from Buda over to Pesth; have opened railways, 
and, by the embankment of the Theiss and by reg- 
ulating the streams of the Maros and the S4rviz, 
acquired millions of acres for pasture or tillage. 
Within the same period the productions of agricul- 
ture have been greatly multiplied, the culture of 
tobacco and oleaginous crops (rape, linseed, &c.) 
encouraged, the breed of sheep and the quality of 
wool improved ; while the settlements accorded to 
German and English artisans have introduced into 
the towns a fresh class of thriving and ingenious 
citizens. And all these improvements have been 
accomplished under the discouragements and draw- 
backs of Austrian rule, by a people possessing 
rather the substance than the symbol of wealth. 
For although raw materials of every kind abound in 
Hungary, there is great scarcity of money. An 
inlet into the commercial world, by a railroad from 
the Danube to Fiume, would relieve Hungary of its 
teeming and superfluous produce, supply capital for 
public works or private enterprise, and open new 
and eager markets for English manufactures. The 
Hungarian is naturally enterprising ; and the recent 
abolition of feudal restrictions, accompanied by a 
Bill of Rights, both civil and religious, as compre- 
hensive as their charter of 1848, will not only infuse 
new Vigor into the Majjar race, but develop and direct 
the energies of every other Hungarian nationality. 
That charter has already invigorated the Hun- 
garian people. With the exception of a few mag- 
nates, who preferred the attractions of a capital to 
their local duties and the development of their 
country, all classes were zealous for the constitu- 
tional party from the very commencement of the 
war. The invasion of Russia is not likely to win 
them over to the Austrian cause. The Haiduk 
towns sent one out of every five of their whole pop- 
ulation—more than 40,000 in number—to join the 
national army. It was the characteristic speech 
of a gray-headed old yeoman of that district to an 
Hungarian officer: ‘‘1 have sent my three sons, 
but I have kept back my best horse. I am now 
going to take him and join myself.”” Meantime 
the duties of peace are fulfilled as steadily as those 
of war. The plough is not idle, even in the Ba- 
nat; and since the military frontier was recovered 
by the constitutionalists, cultivation has been ac- 
tively resumed. In the intervals of war, old men, 
women and children are seen laboring in the maize 
and wheat-fields, that ‘‘ the cruise may not fail, 
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nor the staff of life be shortened’’ to their de- 
fenders. 

Of such a people it is impossible to despair ; 
and hope is strengthened by the characters of their 
present leaders. We have already contrasted the 
barrenness of Austria in men and measures with 
the abundance and activity of Hungary. Our limits 
will not permit even a brief sketch of the adminis- 
trative talents of Csanyi or the financial powers 
of Duschek. But Louis Kossuth too remarkably 
embodies the genius of the people and the cause, 
to be passed over in silence. 

The warriors who, in the ninth century, crossed 
the Carpathians with Duke Arpad, bequeathed to 
their descendants an oriental tinge of character. 
The Hungarian of the nineteenth century accord- 
ingly combines a fervid imagination with a strong 
understanding, and is peculiarly alive to glowing, 
apophthegmatic, and even mystic eloquence. The 
speeches of Kossuth have partly an Arabian fer- 
vor, and partly a religious earnestness—which re- 
mind us of Mahommed and Cromwell. His words, 
even more than his deeds, mark him as the ** man 
of the hour.”’ His health has been broken in the 
solitude of an Austrian dungeon, but his genius 
was matured there too; and the union of the 
statesman with the enthusiast imparts a personal 
as well as historic interest to hiscareer. Kossuth 
is justly the idol of the people whose councils he 
directs. To the firmest faith in his mission he 
adds unwearied energy, a genius for organization, 
and a keen perception of the character of others. 
His wise choice of instruments and his skilful con- 
cealment of his own plans until the moment of ex- 
ecution, enabled him to reconquer the whole length 
of Hungary, from Debreczin to the frontier, at the 
very moment when the Austrian generals and 
statesmen believed him to be a fugitive, and had 
set a price upon his head. Throughout Galicia 
and Austria, the police were furnished with the 
most minute instructions to look for him under 
every disguise. His presence with the army was 
discredited, and his capture at Eperies was report- 
ed at Vienna—at the very time that he was advane- 
ing upon Pesth, and putting down the Servian insur- 
rection with an improvised force of 120,000 men. 

We have shown that the physical character of 
Hungary is seconded by the genius of its people, 
and the genius of its people guided by men, both 
civil and military, equal to the present crisis. 
Whatever may be the issue of the present struggle, 
the names of Kossuth, Szemere, Cs4nyi, and Dus- 
chek, and of the generals Bem, Gorgey, Klapka, 
and Damianich, are entitled to rank among the 
foremost of their age. Should the result be favor- 
able, and Hungary either maintain the indepen- 
dence of its crown, or resume, but with stronger 
guarantees, its relation with Austria, a new career 
is open for its people. A port on the Adriatic, 
an abundant and increasing produce, institutions 
now unfettered, comprehensive, and tolerant, aided 
by the manly and practical temper of its inhabit- 
ants, and their generous aspirations, must, in that 
case, raise the Hungarians ere long to a level with 
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the great nations of Europe. Among those na- 
tions Hungary looks to England for its sympathy 
at the present moment, and as its example for the 
future. Perhaps we cannot close this portion of 
our subject better than by the following anecdote, 
for the authenticity of which we can answer. 

In the year 1839, an English gentleman was 
invited to the vintage of the lower house of repre- 
sentatives at Presburg. On his health being given, 
a popular orator of the diet, who now fills one of 
the highest and most important offices under the 
present government, observed that, ‘all really 
constitutional nations, when in their struggles for 
freedom they feel inclined to despair—when they 
feel inclined to doubt for a moment whether the 
goddess they worship be not a phantom, seeing the 
excesses committed in her name—have only to 
turn to England, their pole-star. The sight of 
national liberty, exemplified by England, comforts 
and strengthens them in their struggle.”’ 

But we must contemplate the reverse of this 
prospect. If through Russian aid Austria be vic- 
torious, the last barrier is swept away from the 
road to Constantinople. Austria herself will, from 
that time forward, need the bayonets of the ezar to 
keep down her discontented subjects, and must sink 
to the level of a secondary power. Its policy will 
be the policy of St. Petersburg; and the dream 
of a Pansclavic empire will not end in the sup- 
pression of the ‘‘ proud Majjars,’’ but in the re- 
duction of Eastern Europe into a Russian province. 
If history has meaning in it as well as words, we 
are not predicting without sufficient warrant. 
Russian protection and Russian intervention have 
for a century past been equally fatal. The poor 
ally non equitem dorso, non frenum depulit ore. 
** Where is Hamath and Arphad, Sepharvaim and 
Ivah?’’ was the question of the Babylonian envoy. 
What, with equal pertinence we may ask, have 
been the fruits of Russian aid to Turkey and Per- 
sia, to Warsaw and Finland, in Asterabad and 
Bessarabia, and now in Moldavia and Wallachia? 
To all these lands its hatred has been dangerous, 
but its embrace deadly. Nor is Russian policy 
the work of a single man or a single generation. 
Four sovereigns of the house of Romanoff have 
consistently walked in the same track. Yet it is 
not the policy of Catherine, of Paul, of Alexan- 
der, or of Nicholas, but of Russia. It bides its 
time ; and the purpose of the fathers is accom- 
plished by the third or fourth generation of the 
children. It employs with equal readiness fraud 
or force. Muscovite Panslavism and the Greek 
Church are as much its instruments as the gold 
of the Ural and the Cossack’s lance. It proscribes 
at Warsaw, it bullies at Constantinople, it flatters 
France, and is coldly courteous to England. It 
has at once the versatility and fixedness which the 
ancients attributed to destiny—704ay dvoudrwy 
“og? wia, Its journals and proclamations boast 
of its paternal sway and vigilance ; while it peo- 
ples Siberia with the children of its victims, and 
fills their cities and homes with spies. It has a 
vulture’s scent for the tainted portion of nations, 





and holds out every lure to the indolent, the venal, 
and the ambitious. Hardly ten years have elapsed 
since England encountered in Central Asia the in- 
trigues of Russia. The Muscovite is now ‘“ step- 
ping westward’’—not with emissaries or proto- 
cols, but with ‘* war in procinct,’’ to subvert by its 
battalions that national independence by which 
Austrian arms and arts were equally discomfited. 
Austria, however, is at present merely a stage in 
the progress of Russia; the road to Constantino- 
ple is as direct by Vienna as by Bucharest. 

Austria has been termed by statesmen, an Eu- 
ropean necessity. And recent events have more 
than ever confirmed the necessity of a strong em- 
pire, as the barrier of central and eastern Europe ; 
but they have not proved that Austria possesses 
the essential strength and conditions of such a bar- 
rier. Quite the contrary. The aggregation of 
her provinces is weak, the policy of her govern- 
ment is vacillating, and she has neither produced 
nor, apparently, promises to produce, a cabinet, or 
even a single statesman, capable of reconstructing 
or sustaining the tottering work of her empire. 
Should Hungary come out of the present struggle 
victorious ; should her liberal institutions contract 
and consolidate around her the various races now 
disunited by Austrian misgovernment, the physi- 
cal, social, and political characteristics of Hungary 
are well fitted for such a station. She was in 
former times the advanced guard and barrier of 
Europe against Turkey ; and the strength and ex- 
tent of her north-eastern boundary constitute her a 
natural and most tenable frontier against Russia at 
the present period—a period quite as critical. 
What the sultan was, the czar is. Her municipal 
institutions are so many schools of self-government 
and rational freedom ; her military vigor is unim- 
paired ; and the proud title of “‘Seminarium Hero- 
um,”’ is as applicable to the nation in 1849, as to 
the chivalrous supporters of Maria Theresa. Re- 
lieved from the jealousies inspired by Austria, her 
subjects would become at first united, and hereaf- 
ter elevated under her sway. Relieved from the 
minute, absurd, and oppressive restrictions of the 
Austrian custom-house, her produce would make 
its way into the European markets, and the Eng- 
lish manufacturer find eager customers in her nu- 
merous and enterprising population. A_ rich, 
united, and intelligent people, who have proved 
their attachment to liberty by three centuries of 
resistance to absolutism, and who are now en- 
gaged in an internecine struggle for their rights, 
would succeed to a corrupt and superannuated em- 
pire, which has not only long pressed heavily on 
eighteen provinces and 36,000,000 of subjects, 
and been the causa causans of most of the mis- 
ery of Italy and Germany—but which, by it recent 
acceptance of Russian aid, has forfeited all title to 
respect or allegiance. The constitutional vitality 
of Hungary would be equally effective against 
either extreme—a Cossack ascendency or a red 
republic. 

At such a crisis, it is a subject of congratula- 
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destinies of our country are swayed by men who 
inherit the principles, and some of whom bear the 
names, of the founders and champions of English 
liberty. Lord Palmerston has twice already pre- 
served the peace of Europe, while vindicating and 
securing the rights of nations. Eastern Europe 
may possibly afford him a third and more brilliant 
opportunity of extending the influence, advancing 
the welfare, and illustrating the name of England. 





From the Edinburgh Review. 
The History of England from the Accession of 

James the Second. By Tuomas Bapinetron 

Macavtay. Vols. I. and Il. Fourth edition. 

London : 1849. 

We pay Mr. Macaulay no compliment, but only 
record his good fortune, when we say, that these 
two volumes are the most popular historical work 
that ever issued from the English press. Within 
six months this book has run through five editions 
—involving an issue of about 18,000 copies ; 
and, on the other side the Atlantic, our enterpris- 
ing and economical brothers of America have, we 
hear, re-produced it, in forms which appear infinite 
in number, and infinitesimal in price. For the 
best rewards of authorship he, therefore, has not 
been doomed, like many illustrious predecessors, 
to await the slow verdict of his own, or the tardy 
justice of a succeeding generation. Fame has ab- 
solutely trodden on his heels. As widely as our 
language has travelled—‘ super et Garamantas et 
Indos’’—these volumes have already spread the 
reputation and opinions of their author. 

We feel undisguised pride in Mr. Macaulay’s 
unquestionable and unalloyed success. His great 
reputation and position in politics, eloquence, and 
literature—his unflinching steadiness as a states- 
man, and his noble and ardent maintenance of 
those free principles of which this journal has 
been so long the advocate, while they led us to 
look forward with anxiety to his promised contri- 
bution to our national history, lead us now to re- 
joice unaffectedly at its brilliant reception. He 
has had a hearty— indeed, a triumphant—welcome 
from all sorts and classes of his countrymen. Men 
of all shades of political opinion have honored 
him and themselves by the expression of their ad- 
miration. There never, we believe, was a work, 
replete, as this is, with politics, which met with 
more generous and creditable treatment from polit- 
ical antagonists—never a work, abounding so 
much with topics of controversy, more fairly and 
candidly criticized. If there are exceptions to this 
remark—and, as far as we know, they are few 
and insignificant—they supply, probably, the only 
test of merit which was wanting—and add the 
note of disappointed jealousy to the general chorus 
of approbation. 

The public, in the most cosmopolitan sense of 
that term, having thus so unequivocally anticipated 
any decision of ours, it would be superfluous and 
impertinent in us to pretend now to tell our readers 
what they may expect to find in volumes with 





tion to all lovers of constitutional freedom that the 


which they are already familiar. Coming, as we 
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do, in the rear of the critical squadron, we may be 
allowed to suppose ¢hat part of our duty forestalled. 
Neither can we be expected to dissect these two 
volumes with a restless, microscopic eye, and to 
point out a wrong date on this page, or a misspelt 
name on that, in the case of a book which has al- 
ready taken its place, without waiting for any sanc- 
tion of ours, among the classics of our language. 
For the present we shal] discharge our consciences, 
as critics, by adopting a course more agreeable, 
we believe, to our readers, and in all respects more 
appropriate. We mean to try, on a somewhat 
comprehensive scale, to estimate and ascertain the 
real value of those great general principles which 
it is our author’s great object to illustrate ; and 
which, with so graceful and masterly a hand, he 
has now disseminated over the world. For, after 
all, it depends on the intrinsic character of the 
work, whether its remarkable success is to be re- 
garded as a triumph or a misfortune. Mr. Mac- 
aulay has some qualities which might render 
sophistry too popular, and error too attractive. 
He has a singular felicity of style; and, as he 
moves along his path of narrative, spreads a halo 
around him, which beguiles the distance and dazzles 
his companions. It is a style, undoubtedly, which 
might often provoke criticism, as far as artistic 
rules are concerned ; sometimes elaborated to ex- 
cess, sometimes too familiar ; with sentences too 
curiously balanced, and unnecessary antitheses to 
express very simple propositions. But with all 
this, and much more of the same kind that might 
be said, the fascination remains. The tale, as we 
proceed, flows on faster and faster. Page after 
page vanishes under the entranced eye of the 
reader ; and, whether we will or no, we are forced 
to follow as he leads—so light, and gay, and agree- 
able does the pathway appear. Even on the most 
beaten ground, his power of picturesque descrip- 
tion brings out lights and shadows—views alike 
of distances and of roadside flowers—never seen, 
or remarked, or recollected before. 

But the important question undoubtedly is, 
whither is our guide leading us? what is the end 
and object of this pleasant journey! We shall try 
to answer this question immediately. But we 
must begin by noticing one cardinal merit—almost 
an original one—of Mr. Macaulay’s book, which 
meets us on the very threshold. He is the first 
we think who has succeeded in giving to the real- 
ities of history (which is generally supposed to de- 
mand and require a certain grave austerity of 
style) the lightness, variety, and attraction of a 
work designed only to amuse. All historians we 
have ever read—not excepting Gibbon and Hume, 
and including all others in our language—are open 
to this remark. ‘To read them is a study, an ef- 
fort of the intellect—well repaid, indeed, by the 
result, but still necessarily intent and laborious. 
Mr. Macaulay has, with an instinctive sense both 
of truth and the power to realize it, perceived that 
a true story may be, and should be, as agreeably 
told as a fictitious one ; that the incidents of real 
life, whether political or domestic, admit of being 
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so arranged as, without detriment to accuracy, to 
command a}] the interest of an artificial series of 
facts; that the chain of circumstances which con- 
stitutes history may be as finely and gracefully 
woven as in any tale of fancy, and be as much 
more interesting as the human countenance, with 
all its glowing reality of life, and structure, and 
breathing beauty, excels the most enchanting por- 
trait that ever passed from the pencil of Kneller 
or of Lawrence. 

This we consider a very signal achievement. 
If not an invention, it is at least a novel combina- 
tion almost deserving of the name. It is by far 
the most successful illustration we have ever seen 
of Cicero’s remark, of history being ‘‘ opus orato- 
rium maximé.’’ Perhaps there may be, especially 
as the narrative warms, a little more of the orator 
mingling with the historian, than what is called 
the dignity of history, in her court dress, would 
permit. But who that has read these two vol- 
umes will ever forget them, or the eventful and 
stirring scenes they record? And this result on 
the mind of the reader, it is undoubtedly the high- 
est triumph of descriptive or narrative writing to 
produce. The scene is actually before us. It 
does not exist in mere words. We do not recol- 
lect it as we used to do Cesar at school—by the 
place of the page where this or that fact was re- 
corded. We have pictured to ourselves the living 
and actual reality of the men, and the times, and 
the actions he describes—and close the volume as 
if a vast and glowing pageant had just passed be- 
fore our eyes. And are they not all visibly pres- 
ent’ The turbid, haughty, unimpressible, and 
vindictive monarch—the very tread of his imperi- 
ous step, and the sound of his impatient voice— 
have become familiar to us long before we read 
the story to an end. His rejection of Monmouth’s 
prayers for life; his stern and stolid harshness to 
the bishops; his disquietude on their ominous ac- 
quittal ; and his perturbation and bewilderment at 
the final catastrophe ; how he fled from London ; 
and how he returned ; and how he fled again— 
are all imprinted on the fancy as if they had 
formed part of a dramatic spectacle. Then how 
lifelike is the sketch of that pale face, with its 
eagle eye, hawk-like nose, and dejected but firm 
mouth! trained from infancy to repress, under its 
cold lineaments, the fires burning strongly within ; 
wandering in deep, unspoken, but weighty medita- 
tion through his ancestral halls at the Hague. 
The ferocious glare in Jeffries’ eye ; the restless 
versatility of Halifax ; the worn, thin, handsome, 
and resolute features of Danby; the brilliant, dar- 
ing, and unprincipled Churchill—are each so dis- 
tinctively described, that their very countenances 
seem familiar; and we begin to think we should 
recognize the men as we would old acquaintances. 
As the story goes on, the reader becomes more 
and more absorbed in its details. The trial of the 
bishops is told with all the author's well known 
brilliancy ; and the mustering in Holland, the de- 
lay, the sailing, the adverse storm, the successful 
landing, the indecisive progress, and the ultimate 











consummation, carry us on with an intensity of in- 
terest quite equal to the real magnitude of the oc- 
currences, and the strange, agitating, and eventful 
stake which was suspended on the issue. 

Surely the historian who possesses a power like 
this, if he does not sacrifice truth to effect, wields 
a spell over his readers most conducive to the best 
purposes of history. For history, to be rightly 
written or usefully read, should not be the old 
almanac to which it has been compared, or any- 
thing like it. It should, as far as possible, be a 
living picture of the times ; and reflect not isolat- 
ed facts, but the general manners, habits, princi- 
ples, as well as actions of the men that lived and 
flourished in them. The historian should aim, not 
at chronicling a mere catalogue of events, but at 
delineating the causes from which they sprang, 
the social or political, or moral condition which 
led to them, and their effect and influence on the 
present and future fortunes of the people among 
whom they took place. And we may remark that 
in all history, more especially in such a one as the 
present, it may occasionally happen that some one 
circumstance is taken out of what might seem its 
proper place, and allowed more than its just pro- 
portions ; and this, to a narrow or captious mind, 
may appear to convict the author of inaccuracy or 
exaggeration, while in reality he has merely chosen 
rather to paint than to describe ; and has selected 
some incident, not perhaps in itself of very great 
significancy, to convey his impression of a great 
class of facts to his reader, with more truth and 
force than any more general description could ef- 
fect. The exaggeration is simply of that sort 
with which every painter is familiar—the use of a 
brighter light or deeper shadow than nature, in 
details, in order to give the effect of nature to the 
whole. If an ignorant critic takes the picture to 
pieces, he may easily cavil at the component parts, 
which, placed together by the hand of a master, 
make up so harmonious and truthful a portrait. 

These remarks apply very strongly to that de- 
lightful chapter in the first volume, descriptive of 
the manners and customs, and general condition, 
both social and political, of the English at the 
middle of the seventeenth century—a chapter not 
more to be praised for the boldness and truthful- 
ness of its design, than valued for the vigor of its 
execution. Its design shows, what indeed is 
characteristic of the whole work, an enlarged ap- 
preciation of the objects of history, and a manly 
determination to pass at once beyond the line of 
the established topics to which it has been the 
fashion for historians to confine themselves. A 
few great battles, a few much debated political 
events, and one or two notorious crimes, have 
generally formed the staple of most of our his- 
torical works; while events far more operative 
and influential on the people, and far more im- 
portant in their social and political progress, are 
wholly overlooked. Thus, if any one were to 
write the history of this country since 1815, and 
describe merely those political struggles which 
have led alternately to the ascendency of one or 
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other of our great parties, he would, after all, 
give a most imperfect representation of the social 
changes which have, within that period, taken 


place among us. The spread of education, the 
penny postage, the railroad travelling, and the 
electric telegraph, are four mighty instruments, 
which have done and will do far more, in perma- 
nently affecting the habits, wants, and wishes of 
the people, than even the Reform Bill, Catholic 
Emancipation, or the Abolition of the Corn Laws. 
In the chapter we speak of, Mr. Macaulay has 
made a courageous and very successful endeavor 
to lead history into a deeper and wider channel ; 
and has brought all his great descriptive powers 
to bear on the attempt to convey to his reader an 
impression of the domestic and every-day life of 
those times in comparison with that of our own. 
We do not mean to say, nor is it at al] necessary 
to justify our praise that we should, that in al! in- 
stances the comparison is scrupulously exact. It 
was impossible it should be so. It was almost un- 
avoidable, to a certain extent, that extremes should 
sometimes be adopted as typical of a class ; and 
it is quite possible that sometimes our author may 
have followed the exaggerations of satirical or 
comic writers of the day, as affording the materi- 
als of the contrast. We never thought of taking 
the thing so literally. To describe the manners 
and domestic habits of people who lived two 
hundred years ago, so that in every minute detail 
the description shall defy cavil, is, we believe, 
impossible ; nor, if it were possible, would it be 
worth the labor. What is requisite is a vivid 
and graphic idea of the well established and most 
salient peculiarities—of the prominent and dis- 
tinctive characteristics that actually belonged to 
the time ; nor do we know how this can be done, 
but by seizing the more palpable, even though 
they be in some measure extreme, examples. 
The Roman matrons were not al) like Messalina ; 
nor all French priests like Tartuffe, nor all Eng- 
lish squires like Squire Western ; yet the fact 
that the satirists of each nation chose such char- 
acters to describe, points infallibly to the preva- 
lent vices, or failings, or habits of their time and 
class. It is interesting for us to know, and our 
author professes to represent, rather the relative 
than the positive condition of England ; and we 
have no misgivings whatever that the representa- 
tion is not as substantially true as it is conspicu- 
ously graphic and lively. 

Our author would be much misunderstood, we 
think, were it supposed that his objeet in this 
chapter was merely a blind exaltation of the times 
we live in, compared with those he writes of. 
But the mistake would be still greater, if he 
should be thought to represent our present state 
as a state of perfection—or as anything but a 
more advanced stage of the developments which 
were then in progress. Mr. Macaulay probably 
does not indeed think, with the philosopher in the 
** Vicar of Wakefield,’’ that the world is in its 
dotage—he has not come to be convinced that the 
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seience—the wonderful discoveries which have 
chained the elements to man's triumphal car—are 
all only symptoms of decrepitude ; and it is very 
likely that he may be of opinion that whatever 
the merits of the English gentleman of the olden 
time, his modern successors are in most respects 
much more civilized, agreeable, and intelligent 
companions. These are matters, however, in 
which many sensible men have their own peculiar 
prejudices. We are all but children of a larger 
growth ; and as the schoolboy thinks it must have 
been delightful to have lived in the days of genii 
or of dragons, and the romantic girl thinks 
‘** Claude du Val’’ the perfection of a hero; so 
we have recently come to understand that there 
are wise, able, and intelligent men who would 
willingly transport themselves and us from the 
refinements, and intellectual polish, of the nine- 
teenth, to the rude hospitality and half-educated 
rusticity of the seventeenth century! But it cer- 
tainly was not our author’s object to war with 
these harmless monomanias. He plainly wished 
merely to reflect light on the events of the times 
he had to describe, by showing the kind of peo- 
ple who lived in them ; and he could only do this 
effectually by pointing out in what particulars 
they chiefly differed from ourselves. He had no 
desire to degrade our present clergy by exhibit- 
ing their predecessors as once being persons of 
lower habits and lower station, than it can have 
been his immediate object to prove the Lord Rus- 
sell of those days a less pure patriot than the Lord 
John Russell of our own. He only uses the con- 
trast to give point and precision to the description. 
We must now, however, turn to the specific 
merits of this book as a history, in the more re- 
eeived sense of that term. Mr. Macaulay pur- 
poses, as he tells us in his first majestic sentences, 
to write the history of England during a period 
which has been absolutely overlaid with histories 
already. He enters on ground obscured by books ; 
and has to pick his way over plains of foolscap 
and oceans of ink. The design certainly shows 
great confidence in his own powers—and the re- 
sult has proved that the confidence was not mis- 
placed. ‘The peculiar characteristic of this new 
history accordingly is, not, we think, the disclos- 
ure of any new facts of great moment, although 
there are many curious and important revelations 
brought to light by our author’s research, which 
were never so clearly known or understood before. 
But many may possess all the separate parts of a 
machine who cannot put them together; and we 
think that Mr. Macaulay’s great excellence as an 
historian. is his masterly adaptation of known 
facts to a connected and systematic view of the 
history they compose—and the bearings of that 
history on the future fortunes of the country. 
There is nothing isolated or disjointed in his nar- 
rative. Each stone seems to fit into its place, 
and to give and to receive support. He uses his 
materials with the freedom and air of one who 
looks on them merely as means to a great end, to 





which he feels conscious of his capacity for ap- 
plying them. 

Thus, in his introductory chapters—which, 
starting from the infancy of our island’s history, 
bring his reader up to the point at which he in- 
tends to commence his detailed narrative—there 
may not be much in the way of novelty in the 
mere facts stated. But few can be insensible to 
the ability with which these facts are wielded ; 
or to the beauty and effect of his many profound 
and original views of their far-reaching relations 
and unsuspected mutual dependencies. He writes 
like one seated on an eminence, and looking down 
on a vast landscape ; who, without noting each 
turn of the road or winding of the river, which 
bound the eye of the traveller below, acquires, by a 
large and rapid survey, a knowledge of the general 
character, capabilities, and features of the country 
—sees whither the roads lead and the rivers flow, 
and can give us information far more comprehensive 
and useful, than if we had spent days in wander- 
ing through the lanes and by-paths of the valley. 
The rapidity, strength, and conciseness of his 
review of our early history, and the powerful 
grasp by which it is condensed into comparatively 
few, but most vivid and instructive pages, has met 
with deserved applause from all quarters, and 
forms a model of historical recapitulation. But, 
passing by his survey of these earlier periods— 
his account of the succession of the Stuarts and 
the reigns of the two first of their prinees, and 
his sketch of the Protector, which is more slight 
than perhaps it would have been had not Carlyle 
so recently preoccupied the ground—let us draw a 
little nearer to the times and principles of which 
he proposes to write. 

We certainly regard this work as the first suc- 
cessful attempt to tell with truth, accuracy, and 
effect, the story of these important times ; so to 
tell it, we mean, as to place it permanently in its 
true light, and to remove it from that false glare 
which has so long rested on it. Much, it is true, 
had been done in this direction previously, by 
others, to whom Mr. Macaulay would be the last 
to deny his obligations. The researches of Mr. 
Fox, and the later works of Mr. Hallam and Sir 
James Mackintosh, had furnished the student with 
the means of learning, with great correctness, the 
actual events out of which the revolution sprung. 
But from causes we need not now stop to trace, 
after all their labors, the work which was re- 
quired remained still unperformed. Hume and 
his followers still retained their long-established 
hold on the public mind. Schoolmasters and 
governesses stil] continued to teach, and many in 
each generation in their turn to believe, that the 
Stuarts, if an unfortunate, were an ill-used race, 
more sinned against than sinning—that the trivial 
faults which they may have had, were deeply 
overshadowed by the dignity of their royal de- 
scent, and the graces of their personal demeanor 
—that our ancestors, in the noble struggle which 
it is the object of these volumes to record, of- 
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fended not more against the divinity of royal pre- 
rogative than against right, truth, and justice ; 
and that Cromwell and the leaders of the Com- 
monwealth were types of the most revolting com- 
pound which the union of cruelty, hypocrisy and 
vulgarity could produce. It had so long been 
fashionable to profess a moderate Jacobitism, and 
so unfashionable to find any virtue in the heroes 
of that sacred contest, that contempt for the Puri- 
tans, reverence fur the royal martyr, and dislike 
of William of Orange, had become topics of faith 
almost as essential in orthodox education as the 
creed or the church catechism. By many a fire- 
side hearth, which the expulsion of that cherished 
royal race had alone rendered*secure and smiling, 
the comfortable dowager, or the rustic squire, or 
the bright young daughters of the land, still 
lamented over the sins of the Roundheads, and 
the misfortunes of Prince Charlie, and sighed 
that the day had never come when “ the king 
should have his own again !’’—forgetting that in 
the peace and purity and freedom of their happy 
homes, they were tasting unconsciously, day by 
day, the fruits of that great deliverance. 

It is remarkable, however, that this weak and 
childish, if romantic creed, never rose to fashion 
or favor, until the return of the Stuarts had be- 
come actually impossible. The tories of Wal- 
pole’s time did not venture to be Jacobites. They 
affected, on the contrary, the character of consti- 
tutional defenders of the principles of the Revolu- 
tion. Lord Bolingbroke, in his ‘‘ Dissertation on 
Parties,’ gives a very fair specimen of the preva- 
lent opinion upon the merits of the Stuarts, among 
the tories of his day. Speaking of James the 
First, he says, ‘‘ That epidemical taint with which 
he infected the minds of men continued upon us; 
and it is scarce hyperbolical to say that this prince 
hath been the original cause of a series of misfor- 
tunes to this nation as deplorable as a lasting in- 
fection of our air, of our water, or our earth would 
have been.”’ ‘*Charles sipped a little of the 
poisonous dranght, but enough to infect his whole 
conduct. As for James (the Second,) 


Tile impiger hausit 
Spumantem pateram. 


He drank the chalice off to the lowest and foulest 
dregs.”” 

Such was the toryism of the first half of the 
eighteenth century. It was not until the last 
spark of fortune which gleamed on their ill-starred 
house had been trodden out on Culloden Heath, 
that the Stuarts became a myth and a romance— 
devotion to which was not unpleasing to royal or 
courtly ears—a vehicle complacently recognized, 
for exalting prerogative and discouraging popular 
demands, and for imbuing the country in general 
with an orthodox love of kings in the abstract. 
Scotland has much to answer for in this reaction. 
Her Highlanders had failed ; her men of letters 
—Hume and Scott—succeeded. 

Hume was the greatest, and by far ihe most 
successful propagator of these un-English views ; 
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and it is no mean tribute to his genius and power, 
that he should so long have kept his countrymen 
in bondage to a belief which is contradicted not 
more by the general truths of history than by the 
events which he has himself recorded. Hume’s 
Jacobite tendencies, we think, are to be ascribed 
much more to personal spleen than to any impres- 
sion produced on him by those events. He hated 
the English, and loved the French. The first had 
partly neglected and partly derided him; and the 
last had loaded him with the flowers of flattery, 
and placed him on the pedestal! of a literary demi- 
god. His Scotch descent and Seoteh accent ex- 
posed him, in that day, to constant mortifications 
in English circles; and his correspondence shows 
how keenly, and for a man of his powers how ab- 
surdly, he felt these petty indignities. And so 
came his hatred of whiggery ; which, we verily 
believe, he detested even more because it was Eng- 
lish, than because it was Puritanical. He loved 
to exalt the Stuarts, because every line he wrote 
in their praise magnified the old race of Scottish 
princes, and sent a stab to the heart of that con- 
stitution of which Englishmen boasted so loudly. 
The slights he had endured from persons ‘ he 
never would call his countrymen,’ disgusted him 
with the very name of that liberty which they had 
so constantly on their lips; while the brillianey, 
and gayety, and polite incense which he met with at 
Paris, charmed him with arbitrary power. Any 
one who compares the earlier with the later edi- 
tions of his history, and with the course of his in- 
tervening life, will see how these feelings, as they 
deepened in intensity, were more and more reflect- 
ed in his work. 

Indeed, so thoroughly did Hume’s Jacobite 
views arise from what he wished that history 
should have been, rather than from what he knew 
itto be, that in his later editions the facts which he 
narrates often stand in singular, and occasionally 
even absurd contrast to the reflections he draws 
from them. The real defect of his history, in 
truth, is seldom in the narrative. The events 
which occurred in the reigns of Charles and 
James If. are, for the most part, told fairly 
enough ; but they are accompanied by deductions 
the very reverse of what an unbiassed reader would 
draw fromthem. He paints a tyrant—but writes 
a very different name under the picture. Thus, 
after describing vividly the profligate vileness of 
the court and times of Charles II., he chooses to 
sum up his character with a panegyric on the 
courtliness of his demeanor, in which view ‘he 
was the most amiable and engaging of men.’’ 
His reign, he acknowledges, was ‘‘ dangerous to 
his people, and dishonorable to himself ;’’ but then 
—this was to be imputed to the indolence of his 
temper—a fault which, however unfortunate in a 
monarch, it is impossible for us to regard it with 
great severity. He starts in his history of James 
the Second, by stating plainly that he never was 
sincere in his intentions of governing constitution- 
ally ; and yet he never speaks of the opposition 





he met with from Parliament, but as the stolid 
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disobedience of an ill-conditioned and stiff-necked 
generation, on which moderation and clemency 
were thrown away. In short, the impression he 
conveys, with infinite dexterity and skill, is, that 
the fancied liberty, and vaunted constitutional 
rights for which our fathers struggled, were, after 
all, weak and pernicious delusions. To please 
the vulgar, he occasionally speaks in the vulgar 
tongue, of royal encroachment and oppression ; but 
discloses very plainly his own persuasion, that to 
the enlightened and philosophic mind the objects 
pursued were but empty bubbles, and their cham- 
pions bigots or impostors. But all this is done 
with such consummate ability—he puts out his 
strength so adroitly on the conclusions he would 
draw, and passes over the narrative of inconven- 
ient facts with so light a hand, that his deluded 
reader strays with him, unconscious of his wander- 
ing, till he finds with surprise the destination he 
has reached. 

Hume at first found these views of English his- 
tory in the shade—nursed only in the country re- 
treats, or the Highland fastnesses of the too loyal 
Jacobites. But they soon became anything but 
unpalatable to the ruling spirit and principles of 
the court of George the Third. It was very 
speedily perceived, when all danger from the ex- 
iled family was over, that a subdued praise of 
their virtues, and some gentle censure of their 
unruly subjects, might not prove without its effect 
on the administration of the House of Hanover. 
It was during the period when Hume’s influence 
was culminating to its zenith, that the influence 
of the crown, in the words of Parliament, ‘* had 
increased and was increasing.’’ With the growth 
of that new prerogative of influence and corrup- 
tion, which sprang like a sapling from the levelled 
oak, there grew throughout the nation also, in 
deference to courtly views, a certain admiration of 
those principles of kingly power which Hume had 
rendered fashionable. Even the doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience began again to show its bruised and 
distorted head ; and during the loyal mania which 
the French revolution and the glorious diatribes of 
Burke produced—that most costly fit of intoxica- 
tion in which a nation ever indulged—the homage 
to prerogative became intense, and amid the crash 
of empires Hume retained an undisputed throne. 

We had hardly recovered from this expensive 
delirium, when another and almost more seductive 
guide again led the whole nation captive. With 
personal predilections stronger probably than those 
of Hume himself, our great magician of romance 
gave a local and abiding reality to the re- 
ceived perversions of history; and threw over 
them that dangerous charm which his unrivalled 
genius alone could bestow. Our recent history, 
in fact, has been obscured by the pen of Walter 
Scott, just as the Wars of the Roses lie entombed 
under the dramatic fables of Shakspeare. In 
truth, with all his wonderful and enchanting en- 
dowments, Scott was a fervent worshipper of rank 
and power; nobility and ancient blood were to 
him the types of a superior order of humanity ; 





royalty was a sacro-sanct, mysterious idol. Cin- 
sidering his warm and kindly heart, and intimate 
acquaintance with the habits, wants, and virtues 
of the lower orders, it is wonderful how little js 
to be found in his pages of generous sympathy 
with the struggles of an oppressed people, or of 
pride in the liberty of that country, the manners 
and history of which he has illustrated in his im- 
morta] fictions. His predilections always lean to 
the monarch, however arbitrary—his antipathies 
rest with the people, however greatly wronged. 
‘*Nos numerus sumus” is the feeling ever pre- 
dominant in his mind when he speaks of the com- 
monalty ; and we believe he would have rever- 
enced the chair which held the graceless Charles at 
the Tillietudlem breakfast, with devotion quite as 
genuine as that which he ascribes to Lady Marga- 
ret Bellenden. Thus, whether it be the misguid- 
ed Mary, or the profligate Charles, or the bloody. 
persecuting Claverhouse, there is always a glitter 
of romance thrown round them by his brilliant 
pen, quite sufficient to cast all their faults into 
the shade; while he cannot describe the persecu- 
tions of the Covenanters without smothering sym- 
pathy by ridicule. His cavaliers, in short, however 
worthless, are always attractive ; his Roundheads, 
however meritorious, are absurd or repulsive. 
Yet the delineation, in its details, is so true to 
nature, if not to fact, that it is impossible to resist 
the impressions made by it. 

In this way grew up, among the free people of 
this land, something too like contempt for the an- 
cestors who gained our liberties—and romantic 
sympathy for those who would have destroyed 
them. From the absurd impression that such 
opinions are fashionable and genteel, courtly and 
servile writers still pervert the truth of history ; 
and the youth of our country are daily imbued 
with false narrative, and principles as false. And 
yet, how childish, mean, and degrading should 
such sentiments now appear! When we look 
round on the great panorama of Europe, and trace 
in the history of almost all its nations the anal- 
ogous chain of experience through which we have 
passed—the same transition from the feudal to the 
industrial state—the same struggle by the crown 
for supremacy, and by the people for protection 
and security—and mark that, merely for want of 
such a timely contest as our forefathers raised and 
won, the efforts of Europe for constitutional Jiber- 
ty have ever been one stormy sea of gulph and 
billow, undulating between rampant prerogative 
and unrestrained license—how contemptible is it 
for men who should have outgrown the silly fan- 
cies of boyhood, to assume the poor affectation of 
despising all that has made this island of ours so 
secure and tranquil, and to worship that brazen- 
footed monster, for its homage to which the na- 
tions of the continent are even at present suffer- 
ing such bitter retribution. It would have been 
quite as rational, dignified and manly, for the Ro- 
man republicans to have reviled the elder Brutus, 
and to have deified Tarquin the Proud—or for our 
transatlantic brethren to hold an annual feast to 
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commemorate, and lament the loss of, the three- 
penny tax on tea. 

Now one great triumph which Mr. Macaulay 
has gained for this and for future generations is, 
that he has dispersed forever this brood of distem- 
pered fancies. From the broad and searching 
light of truth which he has poured in, they have 
shrunk and crept away, never more to profane that 
sacred temple of constitutional liberty : 


Celerique fuga sub sidera lapse 
Semesam predam et vestigia feeda relinquunt. 


He has brought back the public mind, with a 
bold and irresistible grasp, to sound, wholesome, 
English views of the great crisis of our constitu- 
tional rights—cleansing our history from the mass 
of rubbish and falsehood by which it had been ob- 
scured, and sweeping into eternal forgetfulness the 
sickly sentiment which still hung round the mem- 
ory of a race of incorrigible kings. He has re- 
stored the much-abused term of loyalty to its true 
signification—allegiance to the laws and consti- 
tution and high magistracy of the realm; and ex- 
tinguished, as we hope and believe forever, the 
childish adoration of the mere abstraction or im- 
personation of royalty. There may be many 
opinions on our author's views of English history, 
and of his mode of illustrating or enforcing them. 
Some of his facts may be questioned, some author- 
ities doubted, some deductions controverted or 
challenged; but these unworthy and degrading 
phantoms, which amused or misled the last gener- 
ation, have fled, like ghosts at daybreak, to haunt 
us no more. 

Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim ! 
With that twice battered god of Palestine, &c. 


The potent exorcism has at length driven the 
unclean spirits finally away; and from the last 
haunts of Jacobite servility and superstition, 


The parting Genius is with sighing sent. 


No English historian will, we believe, attempt 
again to offer up incense on the subverted altar of 
the Stuarts. 

This task, long called for, it has been reserved 
for Mr. Macaulay to accomplish ; and had the work 
no other merit, this would be sufficient of itself to 
ensure his reputation, and to challenge the grati- 


tude of his country. He has brought, indeed, 
many qualifications to the task which are seldom 
found united. He had, of course, great resources 
at his command, not only in the published works 
of his predecessors, and in the collected materials 
of two of the most distinguished of them, who had 
left their tasks unfinished, but other channels also 
were laid open to him both here and on the con- 
tinent. In short, we believe him to have had the 
materials of a true history as thoroughly in his 
power as it was possible for any one to have. But 
there are other presumptions in favor of his accu- 
racy. To the use of these advantages he brings 
4 memory singularly clear, retentive, 2nd precise, 
and deep and varied stores of general learning ; 
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and having staked his fame—not one to be lightly 
risked on such a venture—on the character of this 
history, we doubt not that in a point so attainable 
as accuracy in what he relates, he is as immacu- 
late as an author can be on such a scale. Indeed, 
we are confident that, however searching, or even 
malicious, the examination, he will be found by 
far the most correct, even in minute details, of all 
the writers who have published on this period of 
our history. And, last of all, he adds to these 
recommendations the remarkable advantage of be- 
ing able to meet his antagonists on equal ground 
—by a power of composition in all respects as 
effective as Hume, or Burke, or Scott. It is this 
which has made his present volumes so timely a 
contribution to our national literature. Though 
the work of a scholar, they are not a mere work 
for scholars ; there were such previously, in which 
the true story of the Revolution was more faith- 
fully than effectively told. But this is a book to 
read—one that everybody will read, and under- 
stand, and remember; and which will consequent- 
ly permeate and leaven all society. It has at last 
brought the controversy on this subject to the right 
issue ; and we are much mistaken if the victory 
has not been gained, and that conclusively, al- 
ready. 

The story, thus vividly and agreeably told, 
brings out, in clear and unquestionable light, one 
or two great leading truths, which we do not think 
have been anywhere so strikingly exhibited. The 
first of these is, the utter incapacity, obstinacy, and 
personal worthlessness of the exiled family; and 
the fact that this, if it did not lie at the root of all] 
the political troubles of the time, rendered them 
far more alarming and inevitable. ‘There seems 
to have been a natural taint in the blood, which no 
danger could repress, or discipline remove. From 
the first they were thoroughly ignorant of the peo- 
ple they had to govern ; and, being ignorant, were 
too proud, too foolish, or too stupid to learn. One 
idea had strong possession of all of them—the ab- 
surd and insane desire to copy the arbitrary gov- 
ernments of the continent ; and to this object they 
adhered, in all circumstances, in the face of all 
obstacles, and in blind defiance of the most palpa- 
ble perils. Through their individual varieties of 
character we may trace, clearly enough, the symp- 
toms of the family distemper in each. The prin- 
ciples of kingly power which James carried over 
the Border with him, which his education had 
planted, and which conceit and flattery had well 
watered, ridiculous as they appeared when enshrined 
in that ungainly, gossipping, pedantic impersona- 
tion of divine right, were yet the dangerous be- 
ginnings of that debasing element which first 
degraded, and then, for a time, destroyed the mon- 
archy. It was blended certainly in a more grace- 
ful and manly model in Charles the First. He 
possessed some qualities which might have made 
him a dangerous and successful despot. But the 
nation was saved by the hereditary perversity of 
his mind. He was so absurdly obstinate when he 
should have yielded—so undecided when prompt- 
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ness alone could have led to success—and whether 
in obstinacy or wavering, so openly and needlessly 
false—that the deep and resolute, though enduring 
spirit of the nation was roused before the yoke 
was bound upon their necks. They were not pre- 
served, however, so much by their own vigilance 
as by the want of moral strength in their antago- 
nist. It was this fatal defect which alone defeated 
Strafford’s schemes for ‘‘ thorough ;”’ and, after 
his base desertion of his minister, led Charles him- 
self to rush on his own fate. His memory has 
only been rescued from the contempt it truly de- 
served, by the immediate antecedents, and the im- 
posing circumstances of his death—which have 
withdrawn the gaze of posterity from his intoler- 
able offences against the state, to fix it on the 
audacious and unparalleled expiation exacted for 
them. 

The two last of the race probably combined all 
the qualities which could bring the kings of a coun- 
try like this into contempt. But of the two, 
Charles the Secoad was much to be preferred. 
One cannot help having a latent liking for the 
merry monarch, when we contrast him with his 
cloudy and dismal brother. He was good-natured, 
and not fond of cruelty for his own sake, although 
not scrupulous in its use to secure his objects. He 
was not habitually treacherous ; and he was agree- 
able. But although he might, in another sphere, 
have sauntered languidly through life as a not un- 
popular roué, whose wit was respected at Will's, 
and whose manners were the fashion on the Mall 
—what a spectacle does monarchy present with 
such a man as its type! Democritus could not 
have wished for a more congenial spectacle than 
that of a great nation, with its million hearths and 
homes—its resources, just beginning to exhibit the 
dawn of their future magnificence—its proud, free, 
and interprising people—indolently trampled under 
foot by an ungrateful Sybarite, to whom twelve 
years of exile had taught no lesson, but the desire 
to recompense, by voluptuous ease, the hardships 
and crosses of his former fortane—to whom life or 
death—things light or solemn—were all alike a 
jest—without one manly or kingly thought for his 
people or his honor—careiess, though his empire 
should crumble into fragments, if only the crash 
might not disturb his luxurious repose! Had his 
nature possessed any solid worth—had it supplied 
any moral soil whatever in which great deeds or 
generous sentiments could grow—it might surely 
have been expected that the strange vicissitudes of 
his life—if he ever reflected on them at all— 
should have given his childish and volatile dispo- 
sition something of masculine stability. But for 
him, as for the rest of his race, experience was 
written in a character which he could not decipher. 
When he first rode through the metropolis to 
Whitehall, along ranks of applauding citizens, 
while Cavalier and Roundhead shouted in unison, he 
does not seem to have recognized in that affecting 
reception the welcome, in his person, of constitu- 
tiona) order, chastised and mellowed by adversity. 
No reflections on the past struggle—no resolutions 





of prudence, or justice, or moderation for the future, 
seem to have suggested themselves for an instant. 
He lounged back to the palace of his ancestors, as 
if he had merely returned for a continental tour! 
and those historic halls told him no tale of his 
father’s fate—nor called up before him the stern 
and ominous frown of the protector. He resumed 
the throne of the Stuarts merely to continue, in 
unbroken succession, the dynasty, and the perverse 
policy of his family—neglecting even the very men 
who had poured out their blood, and lavished their 
fortunes for his crown. His years were spent as 
if life were a play in which every one was repre- 
senting a part for the occasion, and went through 
their scenes of love or contention, weeping or 
laughing, merely for the spectators’ amusement. 
Even his death was characteristic of the shallow 
levity of his mind ; when he launched a witty dart 
at the King of Terrors, and requested his attend- 
ants to excuse him for taking so unconscionable a 
time to die! 

The gallery of family portraits is completed by 
that of James the Second, on which Mr. Macaulay 
has bestowed infinite labor, and which he has 
drawn with a hand so powerful and unrelenting, 
that those deeply engraven lineaments will go 
down to posterity as the standard likeness, as long 
as English history shal] endure. It is certainly 
a picture in which the artist has not admitted one 
single tint of flattery. The lines are rigid, hard, 
and ill-favored as life; and afford a singular con- 
trast to the apologetic and softened features in 
which most former historians have presented him. 
Some may think the coloring too uniformly harsh ; 
but we cannot agree with them. Mr. Macaulay 
had deep errors to eradicate, and pernicious her- 
esies to dispel; and he judged rightly that this 
could not be done effectually unless the unvarnished 
truth were plainly told. The grand object, indeed, 
of these two volumes, as we imagine, was to show 
James the Second in his true colors; and thereby 
lay a firm foundation for the author’s account of 
the origin, nature, and inevitable necessity of the 
Revolution. He has certainly torn away the veil 
from fallen greatness with no gentle hand ; but 
the scene he has disclosed has dispelled the illusion 
forever. We admit that for ourselves, ill as we 
always thought of James the Second, the descrip- 
tion has some new and unexpected features. We 
knew him to have been proud, obstinate, and bigot- 
ed; but we always had a vague idea that if he 
was stupid he was honest, and if bigoted, at least 
conscientious and sincere. Never, till we read 
these volumes, had we an adequate conception of 
the baseness, cruelty, and perfidy which marked 
his reign. Destitute entirely of the seholarly ac- 
quirements of his grandfather, his father’s dignity, 
or his brother's wit, he added to the family fail- 
ings a love of cruelty, a stolid stony-heartedness, 
and rancorous spirit of revenge, of which the worst 
of his predecessors could not be accused. Haughty, 
unforgiving, and oppressive in prosperity, without 
a spark of the more generous and genial! elements 
of kingly power, he was weak, pusillanimous, and 
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cringing when the tide turned. That he was sin- 
cere in his desire to establish Popery in this coun- 
try, we believe ; but it was that sort of sincerity 
which Jeads unscrupulous men to break through 
the most sacred ties of humanity and honor for a 
favorite object. It was a sincerity which rendered 
him insincere in all but that; a sincerity which, 
while it was false and bloody on one hand, was short- 
sighted, blundering, and unintelligent on the other. 
Had he been possessed of any self-control, or the 
slightest powers of diplomatic management or ad- 
dress, the points he aimed at might perhaps have 
been attained. If he had not so openly upheld and 
promoted Popery, the nation was too sick of the rec- 
ollection of the Commonwealth, even after twenty 
years of misgovernment, to have made a strong 
struggle, in his day, for constitutional freedom. 
On the other hand, if he had governed with moder- 
ation and equity, the nation might gradually have 
learned to look on Papists and Popery with less 
abhorrence. But this was not in his nature. With 
blind animosity he let loose both his packs at 
once; and the people saw themselves threatened, 
at the same time, with the bloodhounds of religious 
and of civil tyranny. Popery sat triumphant at 
the council board; while the blackest and foulest 
cruelty raged in the land. Yet the actual catas- 
trophe was almost entirely attributable to the min- 
gled feelings of distrust, fear, and contempt with 
which the king was personally regarded ; and the 
infatuation with which his daily conduct added fuel 
to the smouldering flame. For among the other 
characteristics of the time, the long forbearance 
of the nation certainly is not the least remarkable. 
The people who remained inactive while the hid- 
eous drama of the Bloody Assizes was acted before 
their eyes, among whom Jeffries was suffered to 
judge and to legislate, and Kirke to live, must 
have been averse indeed to commotion, and slow 
to change. Even when the crisis came at last— 
when James had filled up the measure of his folly 
—the nation still remained calm, and poised, as it 
were, by its own weight. Not even William of 
Orange, with deliverance in his hand, could warm it 
into any show of enthusiasm or exertion ; and James 
went forth a voluntary fugitive! His fate, and ours, 
might have been very different had he exhibited, even 
then, any of the moral strength which sometimes 
makes tyranny respectable when prosperous, and 
sometimes sustains and retrieves it in misfortune. 
Such is the first moral which Mr. Macaulay 
has elicited from the history of these reigns—with 
so much truth and vigor. It is true that to ena- 
ble him to do this with effect, he has found it 
necessary to dwell on details at considerable 
length, and to gather instructive fragments of 
character from various scattered quarters. For 
ourselves, and, we believe, for most readers, Mr. 
Macaulay's tediousness, if it can be called so, is 
less fatiguing than the liveliness of most other wri- 
ters; and we could let him gossip on about little 
court stories by the hour, without once wishing 
him to resume the grave discourse. But all these 
detached traits are here but the component parts 
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of his tessellated pavement. They go to make 
up that great historical demonstration which it 
was his object to construct; and on which, prob- 
ably, depends the view of our constitutional histo- 
ry which the work, when completed, will be found 
to illustrate. He could not show with accuracy 
the impelling motives of the people, without the 
clearest and most convincing evidence of the char- 
acter of their kings. For those were days when 
royalty was the real centre round which the polit- 
ical system revolved, and the power and condition 
of which regulated all the motions of its machin- 
ery. They are therefore but superficial critics 
who complain, as we have heard some do, of the 
minute circumstances which he thinks worthy of 
being recorded by his pen. The general result to 
which they tend, the great induction which they 
constitute and compose, comes out so overwhelm- 
ing and striking at the last, that, in the irresisti- 
ble conviction then impressed on our minds, we 
unconsciously forget how great a part of the im- 
pression depends on the combination of these slen- 
der but numberless characteristics. 

But not less admirably and clearly elucidated is 
the general constitutional lesson, as deduced from 
a history of the times. Here again we think there 
is both novelty and unexampled force and impres- 
siveness in our author's views. He has taken a 
large, sagacious, and practical survey of the polit- 
ical state of the nation during the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and has, as we think, brought his readers 
to a far more precise and complete appreciation of 
its actual condition than any former historian. 
On one hand he is not perpetually hunting out the 
traces of occult constitutional theories. in events 
which were far more determined by accidental 
circumstances than by any fancied adherence to 
general laws. Neither, on the other hand, does 
he give the slightest countenance to the contempt- 
ible accusations which servile writers have of late 
so plentifully launched at their forefathers. But 
he enablés us to gather, through the troubles 
which marked those remarkable years, a very 
clear general apprehension of the causes which 
affected, and the motives which impelled, the po- 
litical convulsions of the period. 

We have heard it said that the only source of 
difficulty which the Stuarts experienced in gov- 
erning was the want—one felt by kings and com- 
moners alike—of ready money. The feudal 
exactions were over. There were no more mon- 
asteries to spoil; and the wealth which Popery 
had amassed was exhausted. Without taxes, no 
sinews of war could be had; and, rather than sub- 
mit to taxation, the people, it is said, preferred 
rebellion. They would rather fight than pay. It 
was, in short, not the folly or perfidy or oppression 
of kings, but an ignorant impatience of taxation, 
that plunged the nation in civil war, and drove a 
dynasty from the throne ! 

Like many similar views, this is true as far as 
it goes—but it is only half the truth, or rather a 
great deal less. It was the want of money, ne 
doubt, which led to the first collision ; and per- 
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haps abundance of that rare a might have 
prevented it. It may also be said, With some de- 
gree of accuracy, that the disinclination to furnish 
the monarch with supplies originated the resist- 
ance of the people. But all this is but skimming 
the surface of these great depths. It is unques- 
tionable that the impossibility of carrying on gov- 
ernment without funds, and the coincident impos- 
sibility of obtaining funds without the aid of 
Parliament, were the two elements that brought 
the question at issue between prerogative and pri- 
vate right, to its determination. But the real 
question is, for what purpose did the king want 
the money! and why did the people refuse it? 
That is the true matter for inquiry; and it will 
be found to be the very root of the matter. 

‘The people of England have always been of an 
eminently practical turn, especially in politics— 
very little given to mere theory, and Jooking main- 
ly to the immediate comforts and decencies of life, 
as the objects which they desire to secure. Prob- 
ably their insular position, which renders removal 
from uncongenial quarters more difficult, may 
have considerably tended to this national peculiar- 
ity. Be that as it may, their enthusiasms and ex- 
cesses afford a very striking contrast to those of 
their continental neighbors. They have always 
been deep, prolonged, and with a definite and 
strongly-marked object; never excited by mere 
imaginative and transcendental novelties, nor al- 
layed without strong sedatives. So—after the 
reign of Elizabeth, which was distinguished by 
singular wisdom, and which fostered the love of 
liberty while it still exalted the crown—when the 
feudal system was extinguished, men began to see 
that they had but one of two courses to submit 
to—to surrender their purses and their liberties, 
or to contend on one and the same battle-field for 
both. They would gladly have paid their money, 
if they had believed that, by the use to be made 
of it, they were to be better protected in their re- 
ligion, their avocations, and their homes. These, 
indeed, were the objects for which they imagined 
that government was instituted. But they had 
sagacity enough to see that, with the monarchs 
with whom they had to deal, the want of money 
was, if not the only, by far the best and surest 
safeguard of their liberties. To obtain supplies, 
and yet govern absolutely, has been the aim of all 
despots in all ages ; and to say that, if the Stuarts 
could have got money whenever they asked for it, 
there would have been no rebellion and no revolu- 
tion, is simply to say that, if the nation had sub- 
mitted to tyranny, they would not have resisted 
it! If Charles the First had had the command of 
a well-filled treasury, independently of Parlia- 
ment, he would not have required any additional 
material for the construction of his fabric of arbi- 
trary power ; and civil liberty would not have been 
founded in this country, for a hundred years at 
least after our actual revolution. It was very well 
known, and indeed was not disguised, that the very 
first use to which his treasure would have been 
put, would have been the support of a mercenary 
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army ; and Mr. Macaulay well shows how fatal 
such an army must necessarily have been to con- 
stitutional freedom, in times when the yeomanry 
of England were no longer trained to war, and the 
love of quiet and profitable industry was so rapid- 
ly succeeding to the feudal spirit of the preceding 
century. Even under Cromwell, who ruled with 
a just though an iron rod, the nation grew so sick 
of the very name of a standing army, that it was 
many long years before it ceased to be regarded as 
the very emblem of tyranny. How much more 
fatal to Britain such an engine would have been 
in the hands of one so intent on arbitrary govern- 
ment, and so little capable of governing justly, as 
Charles the First, may be easily imagined. 

It is therefore a great mistake to suppose that 
the mere dislike to paying money—the merely mer- 
cantile view of the matter—was the moving prin- 
ciple in the political convulsions of the time. No 
doubt, paying money is never agreeable—least of 
all, paying it to a government—and our ances- 
tors, probably, liked it as little as their descend- 
ants. But had they felt assured that their money 
would have been used for their own protection, 
and would have tended to their personal security 
and prosperity, the impatience of taxation would 
never have led them to resistance. And accord- 
ingly, whenever the monarch showed symptoms 
of any disposition—even the slightest or the most 
hollow—to consult the rights or privileges of the 
people, the purse-strings of Parliament were uni- 
formly relaxed. The real cause of collision, 
then, was the determination of the crown to rule 
absolutely—and the resolution of Parliament not 
to supply the sources of arbitrary power. A king 
short of money, and a nation curtailed of freedom, 
brought things to the crisis at last. 

Nothing, indeed, strikes us so forcibly, in the 
review of the events which Mr. Macaulay records, 
as the singular patience of the people, up to a 
certain point, and their resolute determination not 
to yield beyond it. The point of endurance was 
certainly fixed much further off than we should 
think of placing it now. But constitutional prin- 
ciple was but little understood or consolidated, 
in theory, at that time. Every man knew what 
came home to himself; and there were certain 
broad, ancient, and well-known axioms of per- 
sonal liberty, which had subsisted for centuries, 
and which Englishmen seemed instinctively to 
recognize. And thus great and gross violations 
of public law affected the community but little, 
compared to invasions of private right—to inter- 
ference with private property, and above all (in 
that day) with the freedom of conscience. For 
the mere abstractions of theoretical government, 
much as they had been canvassed by the learned, 
the nation at large cared but little; but when 
they found the strong hand of power intercepting 
them in their religion, their business, and their 
homes, they turned sturdily on the intruder, and 
met each increasing encroachment with more posi- 
tive and unbending resistance. 

While there remained any fair hope that pa- 
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tience or time might retrieve their grievances, 
they were loth to resort to violence. Even in the 
days of James the Second, the prospect of a 
change of dynasty at his death, encouraged the 
nation to bear with apparent submission the out- 
rages he inflicted, on all sides, on the most tender 
and cherished rights and principles. But when 
they were once satisfied that the point had been 
reached when obedience would be mere weakness, 
their resolution never wavered again! From the 
accession of Charles the First to the flight of 
James the Second, the people had been trying a 
great experiment-—namely, whether allegiance to 
the race of princes to whose government they 
were subjected, was compatible with their consti- 
tutional rights. From anxiety to resolve this in 
the affirmative, they endured, till endurance was 
impossible, the daily encroachments of Charles the 
First. For this, too, after the restoration, they 
east all his father’s despotism into oblivion, and 
hailed with applause the return of Charles the 


Second—though the inheritor of a dynasty which | 


had injured them so much. For this they re- 
mained quiescent and patient during the long mis- 
government of that reign, and the first insane op- 


spirit of constitutional jealousy of the prerogative, 
which has called out into active energy the latent 
safeguards of our political system. Although 
this spirit of jealousy has, since the revolution, 
been dormant at intervals, it has always been 
ready to be aroused from its lethargy, and has 
never been aroused in vain; till, at last, the prac- 
tical as well as the abstract limits of the preroga- 
tive have been so securely and precisely fixed, 
that under the reign of one who wears her consti- 
tutional crown with so much true knowledge of 
the laws, and love of the people of her country, 
whose virtues have given the throne a stability, 
and whose accomplishments have shed over it a 
grace it never, in the best of former days, could 
boast, we may safely hope that this long contest, 
the hottest fire of which it has been our author’s 
task to record, is at last sinking in its embers. 

It is not of course our intention or plan, in this 
article, to enter in detail into the particular events 
of the period, or to canvass minutely Mr. Macau- 
lay’s method of dealing with them. We shall 
confine our remarks to one or two topics, on 
which, important as they are in themselves, we 





| think Mr. Macaulay has shed much additional 


pressions of the next. But at last the experiment | illustration. 


was solved. Their patience was exhausted, because 
they had become satisfied it was useless. And 
the blow once struck, there was no weak misgiv- 
ing or sentimental repentance and relapse. When 
they removed their allegiance from the house of 
Stuart, they did so forever ;—because it was done 
on grounds which they felt to be insuperable ; and 
during sixty years of change and disturbance, and 
great and just dissatisfaction, the people never 
once varied in their choice and purpose. It is not 
wonderful that William’s strong hand and power- 


ful will should have contrasted favorably with the | 


weak absolutism of his predecessor. But even 
under the feeble Anne and the dull profligacy of 
the two first Georges, contempt for the sovereigns 
into whose hands they had fallen, never raised 
one sigh of regret for those they had rejected. 
From the day that James fled from Rochester, the 
Stuarts never had a chance of restoration! and the 
nation preferred, without hesitation or demur, sub- 
mitting to much that was harsh and much that 
was disgusting on the part of their new rulers, to 
the slightest return to the persons or principles of 
their discarded predecessors. 

After reading what Mr. Macaulay has written, 
there is no difficulty in understanding how this 
deep feeling was implanted ; and it is probably to 
be attributed to the induration of it on the minds 
of the people of England, as much as to any theo- 
retical virtue in our constitution, that our liberty 
has been so long preserved, and enlarged by de- 
grees so sure and safe. They never forgot—they 
have not even now forgotten—their long experi- 
ment on the princes of an arbitrary house. The 
lesson of the impossibility of trusting to a king’s 
clemency, for protection to life, person, or proper- 
ty, was so severely taught, that we may trace to 
its operation the growth if not the origin of that 


A whig of 1688 has been a favorite denomina- 
tion with all political parties, at least all who de- 
| serve that name. We do not of course include in 
that catalogue the harmless dreamers who have 
| resuscitated Laud, and swear by Strafford, in 
these ingenious days. But English politicians, 
| properly so called, whatever their politics at the 
‘time, were always proud to profess the whiggery 
of 1688. All the opposition to Walpole from Sir 
W. Wyndham, Pulteney, and the tories of his 
days, was based on the whig principles of the 
revolution; and the papers of their organ, the 
‘* Craftsman,’’ will be found full of dissertations 
to show how far the whig minister had degenerat- 
ed from the doctrines of those whom he professed 
to follow. In later days, in like manner, Fox and 
his party were perpetually reminded how differ- 
ently the revolution whigs thought and acted, on 
some of the greatest questions agitated in his time. 
But, as often happens, each party took only as 
much of the creed as served their purpose. With 
the whig, revolution principles usually meant re- 
straint on the prerogative—with the tory, only 
Protestant ascendency. 

Now we think Mr. Macaulay has made it very 
clear that the Protestant ascendency principle of 
1688 bore a very distant relationship indeed to the 
more modern spirit of that name, which claims so 
close an affinity with it. It is quite true, that the 
principles of toleration had made but little pro- 
gress at that time. But the exclusion of Catho- 
lics from power and place, and the exclusion bill 
itself, were strictly political, not religious meas- 
ures ; and for our own part, we think it impos- 
| sible to read the account of those times without 
being satisfied that, in the main, the measures ac- 
tually adopted were necessary and _ inevitable. 
The Catholic was not then excluded from power 
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on account of his religious opinions ; or from any | 


idea that those opinions would prevent the dis- 
charge of his ordinary duties. He was excluded 
because he substantially formed a member of a 
conspiracy or confederation, which had for its 
avowed object to overset both the established re- 
ligion and the civil liberties of the nation ; and no 
one can doubt that had the Test Act not passed, both 
would unquestionably have been sacrificed. It is 
equally certain that the same precautions were 
necessary for the protection of the new order of 
things established at the revolution. It was the 
men who were dangerous, not the opinions; and 
at them the measures in question were levelled. 

While, therefore, we would by no means say 
that, apart from imminent political dangers, the 
religious intolerance of the revolution Protestants 
might not have led to unjustifiable results, it is 
quite clear, from Mr. Macaulay’s narrative, that 
the Test Bill originally, and the safeguards adopt- 
ed at the revolution, afford not the slightest evi- 
dence that it would have done so. These were 
barriers thrown up to exclude an avowed, open 
and acknowledged enemy. ‘This and this alone 
had been the poliey of Elizabeth. Bacon scorn- 
fully denies the contrary imputation. And in the 
case of James himself, he was not so much driven 
out because he favored Popery, as Popery was 
excluded because it alone, and its adherents, then 
prompted, maintained, and defended the arbitrary 
and dark counsels of James. In the penal statutes 
the nation were not doing homage to an abstract 
principle. They were not vindicating the pu- 
rity of the Protestant religion—or placing civil 
government on a religious basis. They were 
only defending themselves by an act of ordinary 
prudence. They had seen their most sacred 
privileges and their dearest interests menaced by 
Popery. Irish mercenaries guarded the king; 
and avowedly only waited the hour of strength to 
destroy the constitution. The rights of old foun- 
dations and corporations were set at nought, and 
popish priests intruded into the dignities of the 
church and the universities. If the nation had 
dst the game, Popery would unquestionably have 
won it. The nation was triumphant; and Popery 
only shared, for the time, the usual fate, and, in 
this instance, deserved fate, of the vanquished. 

We do not recollect to have met, anywhere, 
with so calm and convincing an elucidation of this 
very important topic, as Mr. Macaulay has fur- 
nished us with in the passage quoted below— 
which we make our solitary extract, not as an in- 
stance of brilliant composition, but as a clear and 
unanswerable view of a series of facts, which 
have been perverted, until very recently, to very 
intolerant and ignoble party purposes. 


It is not easy for any person who, in our time, 
undertakes to treat of the revolution which over- 
threw the Stuarts, to preserve with steadiness the 
happy mean between these two extremes. The 
question whether members of the Roman Catholic 
church could be safely admitted to Parliament and 





James the Second, was set at rest by his downfall, 
and, having slept during more than a century, was 
revived by that great stirring of the human mind 
which followed the meeting of the National Assembly 
of France. During thirty years the contest went on 
in both houses of Parliament, in every constituent 
body, in every social circle. It destroyed adminis- 
trations, broke up parties, made all government in 
one part of the empire impossible, and at length 
brought us to the verge of civil war. Even when 
the struggle had terminated, the passions to which 
it had given birth still continued to rage. It was 
scarcely possible for any man whose mind was un- 
der the influence of those passions to see the events 
= the years 1687 and 1688 in a perfectly correct 
ight. 

One class of politicians, starting from the true 
a ep that the revolution had been a great 

lessing to our country, arrived at the false conclu- 
sion that no test which the statesmen of the revo- 
lution had thought necessary for the protection of 
our religion and our freedom, could be safely abol- 
ished. Another class, starting from the true prop- 
osition that the disabilities imposed on the Roman 
Catholies had Jong been productive of nothing but 
mischief, arrived at the false conclusion that there 
never could have been a time when those disabili- 
ties could have been useful and necessary. The 
former fallacy pervaded the speeches of the acute 
and learned Eldon. The latter was not altogether 
without influence even on an intellect so calm and 
philosophical as that of Mackintosh. 

Perhaps, however, it will be found on examina- 
tion that we may vindicate the course which was 
unanimously approved by all the great English 
statesmen of the seventeenth century, without 
questioning the wisdom of the course which was 
unanimously approved by all the great English 
statesmen of our own time. 

Undoubtedly it is an evil that any citizen should 
be excluded from ci il employment on account of 
his religious opinions ; but a choice between evils 
is sometimes all that is left to human wisdom. A 
nation may be placed in such a situation that the 
majority must either impose disabilities or submit 
to them ; and that what would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be justly condemned as persecution 
may fall within the bounds of legitimate self- 
defence ; and such was, in the year 1687, the situ- 
ation of England. 

According to the constitution of the realm, 
James essed the right of naming almost al] 
public functionaries, political, judicial, ecclesias- 
tical, military, and naval. In the exercise of this 
right he was not, as our sovereigns now are, under 
the necessity of acting in conformity with the ad- 
vice of ministers approved by the House of Com- 
mons. It was evident therefore that, unless he 
were strictly bound by law to bestow office on none 
but Protestants, it would be in his power to bestow 
office on none but Roman Catholics. The Roman 
Catholics were few in number; and among them 
was not a single man whose services could be seri- 
ously missed by the commonwealth. The propor- 
tion which they bore to the population of England 
was very much smaller than at preseat. For at 

resent a constant stream of emigration runs from 
reland to our great towns ; but in the seventeenth 
century there was not even in London an Irish col- 
ony. Forty-nine fiftieths of the inhabitants of the 
kingdom, forty-nine fiftieths of the property of the 
kingdom, almost all the political, legal, and nnlitary 


to office convulsed our country during the reign of | ability and knowledge to be found in the kingdom, 








were Protestant. Nevertheless the king, under a 
strong infatuation, had determined to use his vast 
patronage as a means of making proselytes. ‘To 
be of his church was, in his view, the first of all 
qualifications for office. To be of the national 
church was a positive disqualification. He repro- 
bated, it is true, in language which has been ap- 
plauded by some credulous friends of religious lib- 
erty, the monstrous injustice of that test which 
excluded a small minority of the nation from public 
trust; but he was at the same time instituting a 
test which excluded the majority. He thought it 
hard that a man who was a good financier and a 
loyal subject should be excluded from the post of 
lord treasurer, merely for being a Papist. But 
he had himself turned out a lord treasurer, whom 
he admitted to be a good financier and a loya) sub- 
ject, merely for being a Protestant. He had re- 
peatedly and distinctly declared his resolution never 
to put the white staff in the hands of any heretic. 
With many other great offices of state he had dealt 
in the same way. Already the lord president, the 
lord privy seal, the lord chamberlain, the groom of 
the stole, the first lord of the treasury, a secretary 
of state, the lord high commissioner of Scotland, 
the chancellor of Scotland, the secretary of Scot- 
land, were, or pretended to be, Roman Catholics. 
Most of these functionaries had been bred church- 
men, and had been guilty of apostasy, open or 
secret, in order to obtain or to keep their high 
places. Every Protestant who still held an im- 
portant post in the government held it in constant 
uncertainty and fear. It would be endless to re- 
count the situations of a lower rank which were 
filled by the favored class. Roman Catholics al- 
ready swarmed in every department of the public 
service. They were lords lieutenants, deputy 
lieutenants, judges, justices of the peace, commis- 
sioners of the customs, envoys to foreign courts, 
colonels of regiments, governors of fortresses. The 
share which in a few months they had obtained of 
the temporal patronage of the crown, was much 
more than ten times as great as they would have 
had under an impartial system. Yet this was not 
the worst. They were made rulers of the Church 
of England. Men who had assured the king that 
they held his faith, sat in the high commission ; 
and exercised supréme jurisdiction in spiritual 
things over all the prelates and priests of the estab- 
lished religion. Ecclesiastical benefices of great 
dignity had been bestowed, some on avowed 
Papists, and some on half concealed Papists. And 
all this had been done while the laws against 
Popery were still unrepealed—and while James 
had still a strong interest in affecting respect for 
the rights of conscience. What then was his con- 
duct likely to be, if his subjects consented to free 
him, by a legislative act, from even the shadow of 
restraint? Is it possible to doubt that Protestants 
would have been as effectually excluded from em- 
ployment, by a strictly legal use of the royal pre- 
rogative, as ever Roman Catholics had been by act 
of Parliament ? 

How obstinately James was determined to bestow 
on the members of his own church a share of patron- 
age altogether out of proportion to their numbers 
and importance, is proved by the instructions which, 
in exile and old age, he drew up for the guidance 
of his son. It is impossible to read, without min- 
gled pity and derision, those effusions of a mind on 
which all the discipline of experience and adversit 
had been exhausted in vain. The Pretender is ad- 
vised, if ever he should reign in England, to make 
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a partition of offices ; and carefully to reserve for 
the members of the Church of Rome a portion which 
might have sufficed for them if they had been one 
half instead of one fiftieth part of the nation. One 
secretary of state, one commissioner of the treasury, 
the secretary at war, the majority of the great dig- 
nitaries of the household, the majority of the officers 
of the army, are always to be Catholics. Such were 
the designs of James after his perverse bigotry had 
drawn on him a punishment which had appalled the 
whole world. Is it then possible to doubt what his 
conduct would have been, if his people, deluded by 
the empty name of religious liberty, had suffered 
him to proceed without any check? 

Even Penn, intemperate and undiscerning as was 
his zeal for the declaration, seems to have felt that 
the partiality with which honors and emoluments 
were heaped on Roman Catholics might not unnat- 
urally excite the jealousy of the nation. He owned 
that, if the test act were repealed, the Protestants 
were entitled to an equivalent, and went so far as to 
suggest several equivalents. During some weeks 
the word equivalent, then lately imported from 
France, was in the mouths of all the coffee-house 
orators; but at length a few pages of keen logic 
and polished sarcasm, written by Halifax, put an 
end to these idle projects. One of Penn’s schemes 
was that a law should be passed dividing the pat- 
ronage of the crown into three equal parts; and 
that to one only of those parts members of the 
Church of Rome should be admitted. Even under 
such an arrangement the members of the Church of 
Rome would have obtained near twenty times their 
fair portion of official appointments ; and yet there 
is no reason to believe that even to such an arrange- 
ment the king would have consented. But, had he 
consented, what guarantee could he give that he 
would adhere to his bargaint The dilemma pro- 
pounded by Halifax was unanswerable. If laws 
are binding on you, observe the law which now 
exists. If laws are not binding on you, it is idle to 
offer us a law as a security. 

It is clear, therefore, that the point at issue was 
not whether secular offices should be thrown open 
to all sects indifferently. While James was king 
it was inevitable that there should be exclusion ; 
and the only question was who should be excluded? 
—Papists or Protestants, the few or the many, a 
hundred thousand Englishmen or five millions. 


We look on this passage as one of very grave 
and lasting importance, as far as the example of 
those times is of moment in our own. Indeed, the 
principle of religious toleration actually made prog- 
ress under James, as far as the merely religious 
element was concerned. Puritanism did by no 
means flame so high in England at that time as it 
did this side the border; and there really seems 
little reason to believe that, if the nation could have 


felt satisfied thatneither the church establishment 


nor freedom of person and conscience would have 
been endangered by the repeal of the test, there 
would have been any deep resistance, on religious 
grounds, against the admission of Roman Catholics 
to secular power. That very singular negotiation 
with the dissenters, on the part both of James and 
the Church of England, which Mr. Macaulay de- 
scribes with so much spirit, and the subsequent cor- 
diality with which the church and ‘the dissenters 
codperated at the trial of the bishops, certainly 
evince far more liberality on the part of both the 
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Episcopalian and the dissenting clergy of that day, 
than many of their descendants could boast of. 

Perhaps the most original and brilliant part of 
the whole work, is the author’s description of the 
character, views, and opinions of King William ; 
and his estimate of the effects of that character and 
those views on the immediate condition and future 
fortunes of England. Nothing more powerful in 
writing, more discriminating in judgment, or more 
masterly in comprehensive analysis, is to be found 
in English history. Even here, Mr. Macaulay’s 
eye for the picturesque has not failed him; and 
there is a singular felicity in the contrast between 
his character of William and that which he had 
drawn of James. The picture is, as far as we can 
judge, in no respect overdrawn or flattered ; but 
nothing could be more strongly or happily marked 
than the far-sighted, intellectual, energetic character 
of the one, when set off as a foil to the imbecility, 
injustice, and indecision of the other. 

The account of the origin and progress of the 
intrigue, for such it was, which brought William 
to our shores, is one of the most elaborate and most 
valuable parts of the volume before us. Mr. Mac- 
aulay had access to many sources of information on 
this subject, which collectively no other writer has 
ever probably enjoyed, and he has probably thrown 
all the light on it which it is now capable of receiv- 
ing. The result of the narrative is to show how com- 
pletely the destinies, not of this country only, but 
of Europe, hung on the will of one man—and that 
man not a mighty monarch, but the prince of a 
third-rate territory. We found in this account two 
things of which we had not been so distinctly aware 
before. The first was the object which William 
had in his English enterprise. The European pol- 
icy of William is familiar to everybody. But we 
certainly never saw it so clearly explained else- 
where, how entirely subordinate the English throne 
was, in the mind of the Prince of Orange, to his 
great European schemes ; or how completely he 
regarded it as a mere rampart constructed against 
the power and the encroachments of France. Our 
author develops this view in the most convincing 
manner ; and it serves to explain much in William’s 
subsequent conduct, which must otherwise appear 
inconsistent or unintelligible—however little grati- 





the highest degree felicitous. They saved this 
nation, by their happy coincidence, from the neces- 
sity of resolving many difficult questions, in extri- 
cating which too many states and commonwealths 
have “found no end.’’ He was not a conqueror, 
for he came by invitation. He was not a creature 
of the hour, for he dictated his own terms. He was 
not a usurper or an upstart, for his position was but 
a step higher, and his time a few years earlier, than 
the strict course of succession would have made 
them ; yet he did not continue the dynasty, and he 
broke once and forever that ill-twisted cord on 
which depended 


The right divine of kings to govern wrong. 


He was not an alien to our nation or our blood, 
for he was doubly connected with the royal line of 
England ; and yet he was so thoroughly removed 
from the provincialisms of English party—so thor- 
oughly European in his statesmanship and his views, 
that all grades of rank, and men of all shades of 
political opinion, felt that in weleoming him they 
gave no triumph to an adversary. Thus he occu- 
pied at once that position of independent and consti- 
tutional isolation of which the juncture of the times 
stood so much in need, and was enabled to hold the 
balance even between contending factions, as the 
arbiter of their differences, while he was the ser- 
vant only of the constitution. 

All this was greatly aided by the nature of his 
personal ambition. He was the more gladly sub- 
mitted to, and, indeed, welcomed by the nation at 
large, that the crown of England was not a prize 
at which he was too eager to grasp ;—and that he 
made it evident that, except with the goodwill of 
his future subjects, and on terms honorable to him- 
self, he had no desire to rule over them. Nor was 
there any affectation in this. It would not have 
aided the schemes he had really at heart, to have 
succeeded to the tedious task of controlling a mur- 
muring and unwilling nation, and maintaining an 
alien sceptre by the swords of mercenaries. That 
would have infused no additional strength into the 
great Protestant alliance of Europe. It would, on 
the contrary, have proved a new source of anxiety 
and weakness. Therefore it was that he would not 
strike the blow, until he was sure the design was 


fying the explanation may be to our national pride. | ripe ; and that he waited with such singular sagacity 
It is not, we confess, without some regret that we till the appointed time—resisting the solicitations 
acknowledge the truth of this view of the * great of too eager friends, and the lures of enticing oppor- 
and good King William.’’ We had supposed him ‘tunity. He had no wish for the kingdom unless he 
more of a fellow-countryman than he ever was, or | acquired it under circumstances which should leave 
wished to be. Well and nobly as he discharged him leisure, while they gave him power, to use all 
the duties of sovereignty in the land which adopted I the energies of the ancient monarchy he represented, 
him, his heart evidently never naturalized itself to in defence and furtherance of his great scheme of 
his English home ; and in his inmost soul he cursed European policy. 
our politics, our sports, and our climate to the last.| While thus the Prince of Orange, in ascending 
He was in fact transplanted too late in life to take |the throne of England, had no local interests to 
kindly to our Soil; but he came among us with high serve, or wrongs to avenge, he saved us also from 
views and lofty ends; and how these were carried that worst result of revolutions, the dislodgment of 
out, we may safely predict has never yet been told those rude but strong corner-stones on which the 
as Mr. Macaulay will tell us in his next volume. _| foundations of the constitution were built. F or, let 
Indeed, the accidental combination of cireum-| men theorize as they may, nothing is clearer by 
stances which placed William on the throne was in | experience than that a free constitution cannot be 
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safely or certainly constructed on a monti. 3 or a 
year’s warning ; nor will men ever regard with the 
same respect, or defend with the same jealousy, the 
new-fledged code of yesterday, as that which is 
made up of customs which are entwined round our 
earliest recollections, and are strong in the strongest 
of human impulses—the force of habit. Persons 
who see how ancient laws, too narrow for the growth 
of society, cling, nevertheless, round the old pillars 
of the state with resisting tenacity, and who find the 
path of reform far more upward and difficult than a 
philosopher might think it ought to be, are fre- 
quently too much inclined to despise and overlook 
that great engine of civil government, antiquity. 
On the contrary, we have learned by the fate of 
other countries, to look on it as our greatest good 
fortune, that, in our history, from its earliest dawn, 
we have never been compelled to rebuild a shattered 
or uprooted constitution. Its growth has been spon- 
taneous. It has from time to time cast off its super- 
fluous or contracted limbs, as crustaceous animals 
do their shells, by its own internal energy ; not only 
without its identity being impaired, but with the 
nation’s old ancestral pride in the fabric deepened 
and enlarged under each renovating effort. And 
though no doubt the gravitating principle which 
keeps ancient customs firmly fixed on our English 
soil, does also retard the chariot-wheels of improve- 
ment, and compels many measures of reformation, 
simple and plain in themselves, to convulse and 
agitate the whole civil system before they can be 
finally engrafted on it, yet it also ensures that, when 
fairly incorporated with the constitution, they will 
acquire at once stability from its age, while they 
contribute strength and vitality to its functions. 
From this cause it is that, while we have so often 
seen, on the continent, a constitution which was 
the idol and deity of one day trampled upon the 
next, the storm of revolution has beaten with so 
innocuous a surge on our rock-bound island. 

Now the peculiar position of William left him 
at liberty, as it induced him, to allow the native 
vigor of the English constitution to take the re- 
quired precautions for its own future integrity. 
Nothing could be more imposing to the new king, 
the exiled monarch, and al] Europe, than the de- 
cent gravity with which Parliament proceeded, in 
that singular crisis, to search the records for pre- 
cedents! Such was the silent homage which, 
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renounced philosophy, and Canning letters—and 
where Pitt and Fox poured forth, with more than 
Grecian inspiration, the exhaustless treasury of 
their thoughts. It was then that the House of 
Commons began, in fact, to reign; and from these 
beginnings, by slow and gradual steps, has it be- 
come the model on which (at present at how great 
a distance!) almost every free representative as- 
sembly in the world has since been formed. 

The gradual ascendancy of the House of Com- 
mons will, we doubt not, be more graphically 
portrayed in Mr. Macaulay’s future volumes than 
it has ever been before. But none can doubt that 
it was materially indebted to the personal position, 
character, and temperament of William the Third, 
for the first consolidation of its power. 

Mr. Macaulay has done much to redeem the 
character of William from the impression of cold- 
ness and want of feeling, which has generally been 
prevalent regarding him. Not that after all, un- 
less we had been Dutchmen, he was, even by our 
historian’s account of him, exactly the companion 
we should have chosen. It does, however, appear 
that warm fires burnt beneath the frigid and phleg- 
matic exterior ; and his letters to Bentinck, some 
of which are referred to in the text, betoken a na- 
ture not unfrequently combined with strength and 
resolution—a mind so jealous of its softer moods, 
as never to allow them to be suspected by the 
world, devouring its sorrows, and stifling its joys, 
as weaknesses not to be disclosed but to ears and 
hearts the most familiar. To strangers he cer- 
tainly was unattractive, and distant even to his 
associates ; but we must remember, he lived sur- 
rounded by men he could not trust. In his inmost 
heart, when the barriers were once broken, he 
seems to have been simple, cordial, and joyous, 
fond of field sports and gardening, and easily 
amused. The best and generally the least known 
trait of his more domestic life is the unquestionable 
/ attachment with which he inspired his wife. He 
had no external or superficial advantages, which 
, were likely to strike the eye, or charm the fancy 
|of a woman; and the devotion Mary felt for him, 
| must have had its anchor in the unfathomed depths 
|of a character, of which she had learned more, 
‘and which she had read more truly, than the pub- 
| lie. 

We have endeavored, in the preceding pages, 





even in that strange conjecture, they paid to the | as far as our limited space for so large a field 
constitution ; implying that, so far from the estab- | would permit, to illustrate some of the more strik- 
lished order of things being subverted or shaken, | ing and characteristic features of our author. Of 
the case was probab!y one which the law had fore- | course we are far from saying that, in details, there 
seen and provided for. ‘Then arose—built on the | must not be points here and there on which his 
solid though unformed masonry of their ancestors | work may not be open to just remark, or difference 
—the noblest organ of government which the world | of opinion; but we are satisfied, that in the com- 
ever saw—the theatre of profoundest statesmanship, | pleteness and correctness of the basis of his facts, 
of learning, law, eloquence, and wit, which, from | and the completeness and correctness of the infer- 
that auspicious time till now, has absorbed the | ences which he has drawn, he has given a new 
flower of the rank, genius, power, and wealth of | impulse and direction to the public mind. And 
Britain—where the fascinating St. John charmed | the hearty, healthful spirit he has breathed into 
his hearers into forgetfulness of his life by the | the annale of the past—the honest glow of pride 
magic of his tongue—for which ‘‘ truant Wynd- | which he alike feels and inspires for patriotism 
ham every muse gave o’er’’—for which Burke | and liberty—the strong arm of scorn with which 
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he has dashed aside the false philosophy and hol- 
low subserviency of former writers, and the truth- 
ful beauty and spirit which his unrivalled rhetoric 
has cast over a narrative of sober fact, have well 
entitled him to the popularity he has commanded, 
and would have atoned for faults far more grave 
than the most censorious reader has yet imputed 
to him. 

Such is this great national work—as our coun- 
trymen have already pronounced it to be. The 
loud, clear voice of impartial fame has sounded her 
award ; and it will stand, without appeal, as long 
as Englishmen regard their past history and love 
the constitution of which he tells. From one 
quarter only-—and that a quarter of which we ex- 
pected, and which perhaps wished for itself, better 
things—has the melancholy wailing of disappointed 
jealousy been heard. The public naturally looked 
with interest for the notice of Mr. Macaulay’s 
History in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review.’’ The notice 
had not long appeared when it was observed, with 
equal wit and truth, that the writer of it, in at- 
tempting murder, had committed suicide. We 
have doubted whether we should add a word in 
illustration of a judgment, in which the public has 
shown, through almost all its representatives, that 
it cordially agrees. It has never been our practice 
to fall foul of brother critics in our common 
walk; and if one of our fraternity gives way to 
oceasional eccentricity, and executes strange or 
disagreeable gambols on the path, we generally 
find that his own sense of propriety, or the silence 
of his companions, is check enough speedily to 
restore his balance. Nor do we mean in this in- 
stance to follow the critic to whom we refer 
through his forlorn and labored journey, the more 
especially as no one doubts the point from which 
it started, or the goal it had in view. That a 
journal of deserved name and reputation should an- 
nounce of these volumes, propositions so openly 
contradictory as that, on the one hand, their author 
has produced no new facts and discovered no new 
materials—and that, on the other, he has made the 
facts of English history ‘‘ as fabulous as his ‘ Lays’ 
do those of Roman tradition !’’—betrays, it is true, 
some rankling wound behind. This, however, 
would not have provoked our notice ; nor should 
we have written a sentence to refute the theory 
that Sir Walter Scott’s historical novels were the 
wild fire that led Mr. Macaulay astray. All this 
the public were quite able to appreciate, and have 
appreciated, at exactly its true value. But his 
merits have been questioned in a department which 
may, perhaps, call for, or at least excuse, some 
remark. A show has been made of bringing the 
combat to closer quarters, of grappling with small 
facts, and detecting great misstatements in very 
little matters. It is with very tiny pebbles indeed 
that this strippling comes forth to do battle with 
the giant. Whether this man’s father was a knight 
or 2 baronet—whether that man was a whig or a 
tory—whether Lord Peterborough did or did not 
write a sermon at sea—these, and such as these, 
are the weapons before which Mr. Macaulay is ex- 
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pected to go down! We might sweep them all 
away with one contemptuous paragraph from a 
hand equally opposed to Mr. Macaulay in polities, 
but far too candid and too generous to resort to 
such warfare. 

** We shall not,’’ (says Blackwood, in a late ar- 
ticle, in which we may without offence hint that 
we trace the hand of another deservedly eminent 
historian of the day, and which breathes a spirit 
of generous candor,) ‘‘ we shall not, in treating 
of the merits of this very remarkable production, 
adopt the not uncommon practice of reviewers on 
such occasions. We shall not pretend to be better 
informed on the details of the subject than the au- 
thor. We shall not set up the reading of a few 
weeks or months against the study of half a life- 
time. We shall not imitate certain critics who 
look at the bottom of the pages for the authorities 
of the author, and having got the clue to the requi- 
site information, proceed to examine with the ut- 
most minuteness every particular of his narrative, 
and make in consequence a vast display of knowl- 
edge wholly derived from the reading which he 
has suggested. We shall not be so deluded as to 
suppose we have made a great discovery in biogra- 
phy, because we have ascertained that some Lady 
Caroline of the last generation was born on the 7th 
October, 1674, instead of the 8th February, 1675, 
as the historian, with shameful negligence, has 
affirmed ; nor shall we take credit to ourselves for 
a journey down to Hampshire to consult the parish 
register on the subject. As little shall we in fu- 
ture accuse Macaulay of inaccuracy in describing 
battles, because on referring, without mentioning 
it, to the military authorities he has quoted, and 
the page he has referred to, we have discovered that 
at some battle, as Malplaquet, Lottum’s men stood 
on the right of the Prince of Orange, when he says 
they stood on the left ; or that Marlborough dined 
on a certain day at one o’clock, when in point of 
fact he did not sit down, as is proved by incon- 
testable authority, till half-past two. We shall 
leave such minute and Lilliputian criticisms to the 
minute and Lilliputian minds by whom alone they 
are ever made. Mr. Macaulay can afford to smile 
at all reviewers who affect to possess more than his 
own gigantic stores of information.” 

Nothing could have been more happily ex- 
pressed by anticipation, to characterize the cri- 
tique which made its appearance on the same day 
with these just and honorable sentences. 

Paying, however, more regard to the quarter 
from which the missiles are ostensibly launched, 
than to their own weight or calibre, we mean to 
spend a few sentences—and they shall be very 
few—in showing that the enemy has not even 
loaded with the smal! shot he professed to em- 
ploy, and that all this sound and thunder is but a 
volley of blank cartridge after all. 

Let us take him ad aperturam. 

It is said, that in the anecdote of Francis, who 
was executed for the murder of Dangerfield, Mr. 
Macaulay was not justified in calling Francis a 
tory gentleman. But Mr. Macaulay was very 
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well justified in doing so—inasmuch as Francis 
was a tory, as the critic himself might have 
known. Among the authorities at the bottom of 
the page, from which, probably, the critic learned 
all he knows of the matter, Mr. Macaulay refers 
to Francis’ dying speech in the State Trials, and 
to the Observator, July 29, 1685. Now both of 
these authorities sufficiently prove that Francis 
wasatory. In his dying speech he prays that 
James may vanquish and overcome all his ene-| 
mies, ‘‘ which I am glad to have seen so much | 
prospect of,” and also, ‘‘I cannot but regret my 
being made a sacrifice ¢o the faction, who I am | 
satisfied are the only people who will rejoice at 
my ruin.’’ No one, acquainted with the lan- | 
guage and feelings of the time these words were | 
spoken, will doubt that Mr. Macaulay’s character | 
was perfectly just. But to make the matter cer- | 
tain, L’Estrange, in the ‘‘ Observator’”’ above men- | 
tioned, speaks of Francis as ‘a irue friend and | 
servant of the government,’ terms which he never | 
could or would have applied to any but a “ tory | 
gentleman,’’—which Mr. Macaulay was quite cor- | 
rect in calling him ; and which, after all, is not 
the most opprobrious epithet which Mr. Macaulay 
could apply to one of that school of politicians. 

Again, Mr. Macaulay is accused of misrepre- 
senting what Francis said about his wife, when 
he attributes to him the sentiment, that ‘* had she 
been inclined to break her marriage vow, she 
would at least have selected a tory and a church- 
man for her paramour.’’ The critic says, that 
Francis simply stated that his wife ‘* was so well 
born, that had she been inclined she would not 
have debased herself to so profligate a person (as 
Dangerfield.’’) Mr. Macaulay may be a little 
paraphrastic, but the critic is absolutely false. 
He will not quote correctly. The original says, 
“she was of too LOYAL A FAMILY so to debase 
herself.”” What does this mean, but that Dan- 
gerfield’s politics would have protected her, if her 
own virtue was insufficient ; and why, if it did 
not plainly mean this, did the critic stoop to per- 
vert the passage ? 

The critic spends a page on a lecture to Mr. 
Macaulay for quoting in a foot note, one passage, 
and no more, of Lord Peterborough’s character 
of Dangerfield—a task he might have spared 
himself had he attended to, or been fair enough to 
state, the object of the author in that quotation. 
Mr. Macaulay had been speaking of the probabil- 
ity of Francis having been jealous of Danger- 
field's intimacy with his wife, and chose Lord 
Peterborough, who notoriously hated him, as an 
unexceptionable authority for his being a likely 
enough object of such a jealousy. Lord Peter- 
borough was not, as the critic absurdly says, cited 
as a witness to his character—but simply to his 
appearance and address, having described him as 
‘* a young man who appeared under a decent figure, 
a serious behavior, and with words that did not 
seem to proceed from a common understanding.’’ 
Lord Peterborough was a good, because naturally 








an unwilling, witness to his personal advantages— 


he would have been the worst to prove him a vil- 
lain, which, notwithstanding, he unquestionably 
was, and which Mr. Macaulay, in the text, had 
most abundantly shown him to have been. 

Again, the critic triumphantly asks, ‘‘ what it 
can signify, in a history of the reign of Charles 
II., that a writer, sixty years after the revolution,” 


| describes how the houses in Bath were furnished? 


He would have his reader imagine, what he could 
hardly help knowing very well was not the case, 
** that the writer, sixty years after the revolution,” 
was writing of the state of Bath at that time. The 
book is ‘* Wood's History of Bath,’’ published in- 
deed in 1749, but in which the author describes 
what Bath was many years before, and speaks of 
the recollections of his youth. No better author- 
ity one would think could be found of what hap- 
pened “ sixty years since’ than the evidence of a 
man who remembered it. 

The reviewer makes an absurd mistake, and 
convicts himself of gross ignorance, about the 
two Echards, or Eachards. ‘‘ Our readers,’’ he 
announces rather pompously, ‘‘ know that there 
was a Dr. John Eachard, who wrote a celebrated 
work on the Grounds and Occasions of the Con- 
tempt of the Clergy. They also know that there 
was a Dr. Lawrence Echard, who wrote both a 
history of England and a history of the revolu- 
tion. Both of these were remarkable men; but 
we almost doubt whether Mr. Macaulay, who 
quotes the works of each, does not confound their 
persons, for he refers to them both by the common 


| (as it may once have been) name of Eachard, and 


at least twenty times by the wrong name.”’ Ey- 
ery one who knows Mr. Macaulay is aware that 
this is the last kind of blunder he is at all likely 
to commit. But the blunder is all the eritic’s. 
We do not say that Ae knew nothing of these 
‘* remarkable men,”’ till he saw them mentioned 
in Mr. Macaulay's references ; but had he known 
a little more of them, he would have been aware 
that they were of the same name, and nearly re- 
lated ; that though the name was sometimes spelt 
with an a, and sometimes without it, everybody 
who has occasion to mention them has always 
spelt both names alike—that when Lawrence 
himself mentions John he spells his name as he 
does his own—Echard ; and that the Biographia 
Britannica spells them both Eachard. Can the 
depths of drivelling sink lower than this? 

Mr. Macaulay is complained of for his scanty 
catalogue of the luminaries of the English church 
who flourished in 1685. The critic complains of 
the omission of ‘‘ Jeremy Taylor, Sanderson, Ken, 
Sparrow, Oughtred, Cudworth, Hall, Herbert, 
Godwin, Hammond, Fuller, Hooper, Pearson, 
and a hundred others.’”” The complaint is ab- 
surd—and worse than absurd. Cudworth and 
Pearson are mentioned in the paragraph com- 
plained of. Ken is mentioned so often in the 
book as not to require to be named again. As to 
the rest, not one of them, except Hooper and 
Sparrow, were alive in 1685, and these are not 
very great names. Taylor had been dead 
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eighteen years; Sanderson twenty-two years ; 
Fuller and Hammond twenty-four years ; Ough- 
tred twenty-five years ; Hall nearly thirty years ; 
and Godwin and Herbert nearly fifty years! And 
yet, these are the names which it seems Mr. Mac- 
aulay ought to have introduced as being the liv- 
ing lights of the Church of England in 1685 ! 

Mr. Macaulay is vehemently assailed for his 
account of the social position of the clergy, and 
for his construction of the royal order given by 
Bishop Sparrow in his collection. We shall en- 
ter no further into this controversy than to make 
two quotations, which show that, as usual, if Mr. 
Macaulay is wrong, he errs in good company. 

Selden, in his Table Talk, says, ‘* Ministers 
with the Protestants have very little respect ; the 
reason whereof is, in the beginning of the refor- 
mation they were glad to get such to take livings 
as they could procure by any invitations—things 
of pitiful conditions. The nobility and gentry 
would not suffer their sons or kinsmen to meddle 
with the church, and therefore, at this day, when 
they see a parson they think him such a thing 
still, and there they will keep him, and use him 
accordingly. If he be a gentleman, he is singled 
out and used the more respectfully.’’ 

The second quotation we make is from Jeremy 
Collier, who, in his Dialogues on Pride, evinces 
how clearly he understood the royal order, exactly 
as our author does. Philalethes, who represents 
Collier himself, is represented as saying—‘* Upon 
my word, this order, take it which way you will, 
has a very singular aspect, and looks as if in- 
tended to put the clergy in mind that they ought 
not to aspire above an Abigail.’’ 

It seems to us, however, that the order itself 
may be well explained, and the fact of the general 
lowness of the clergy’s matrimonial alliances still 
further accounted for, by only recollecting the 
great queen's avowed predilection for the celibacy 
of churchmen ; the contempt in which she held 
their wives, and the unprotected state in which 
she left their marriages. The act of Edward the 
Sixth, legalizing their marriages, which had been 
repealed by Mary, was not revived till the aeces- 
sion of James I. Laud publicly declared in the 
reign of Charles I. that in the disposal of patron- 
age he should always prefer single to married 
men. So that, at all events, it must be easy to 
understand, that, while such impressions prevailed 
in high quarters, persons of good condition would 
never consent to let their daughters form con- 
nections which would, in the first place, draw on 
them the discountenance and reprobation of all the 
high social authorities—and, in the event of a re- 
turn to papacy—or even to a more rigorous dis- 
cipline—often contended for in the Anglican 
church itself, might make them and their children 
causes of shame and humiliation to their families. 
Under such circumstances it seems to us inevita- 
ble that the habit of forming low marriages must 
have been very general among the great body of 
the country clergy; and if once established, 





would, as usual, continue after the first cause 
might have ceased. 

The critic doubts if Mr. Macaulay ever read 
the Grand Duke Cosmo's Travels because he, 
the critic, could find nothing in the book deroga- 
tory to the birth of the English clergy. ‘That he 
had read through this huge quarto volume to ver- 
ify, or rather discredit, our author's assertion, 
is good proof alike of his industry and his in- 
clinations. Next time, however, he consults the 
book, let him turn to appendix A., where, after 
giving a list of the bishops, the Grand Duke says, 
** They are of low birth, in consequence of certain 
customs which have been introduced into the king- 
dom.”’* ; 

But perhaps the most unblushing piece of ig- 
norant and presumptuous fault-finding in this eri- 
tique meets us a few pages on. Mr. Macaulay 
says that the English country gentleman “ knew 
the genealogies and coats of arms of all his neigh- 
bors, and could tell which of them had assumed 
supporters without any right, and which had the 
misfortune to be aldermen.’’? On which the better 
informed critic exclaims, ‘‘ There was not one of 
these unlettered country gentlemen who could not 
have informed our historian that no such question 
about supporters had or could ever have arisen 
among private English gentlemen.” It is scarcely 
necessary to say that, as usual, Mr. Macaulay is 
right; and the critic speaking about a matter of 
which he knows nothing. No point in heraldry 
has been more disputed than the right of English 
private gentlemen to bear supporters. If our co- 
temporary will look at Edmonson, (Mowbray Her- 
ald’s,) ‘* Body of Heraldry,’’ + he will find the 
following passage: ‘‘ There have been many who, 
although they were neither ennobled nor even en- 
joyed any public office under the crown, assumed 
and bore supporters, which were continued to be 
used by their descendants until the extinction of 
the family ; as, amongst others, the Hevenings of 
Sussex, the Stawells of Somersetshire, Wallops 
and Titchbournes of Hants, Lutterells of Somer- 
setshire, Popham of Hants, Covert of Sussex, 
Savage of Cheshire, &c. Hence it may justly be 
concluded that those families who anciently used 
such supporters, either on their seals, banners, or 
monuments, and carved them in wood or stone, or 
depicted them on the glass windows of their man- 
sions, and in the churches, chapels, and religious 
houses of their foundation, endowment, and patron- 
age, as perspicuous evidences and memorials of 
their having a possessory right to such supporters, 
are fully and absolutely well entitled to bear them.” 
After this, what is to be said or thought of the 


* We have seen a book by a Mr. Churchill Babington, 
which is apparently intended to confute, but in reality 
very much confirms our author’s views as to the clergy in 
the seventeenth century. We may simply mention, to 
show this gentleman’s idea of refutation, that in order to 
neutralize the effect of a citation from the whig poet, 
Shadwell, representing a tory parson courting an Abi- 
gail, he judiciously rummages out a tory pamphlet, 
which represents a whig parson in the same situation ! 

t Vol. i., p. 191. 
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flippant assumption of the critic, who declares the 
right to supporters to be a question which ‘‘ never 
had and could never have arisen among English | 
country gentlemen !”’ 

There is one piece of philology on which Mr. 
Macaulay’s censor ventures, which is hit off with 
so classical an air, and is yet so plainly the result 
of mere ignorance, that we cannot refrain from 
exposing it. We do it with less regret, that the 
topic is a curious one. 

Mr. Macaulay refers, in his earlier chapters, to 
a legend related by Procopius, concerning the mys- 
terious island of Britain. For this he is sharply 
corrected. It seems Procopius did not, and could 
not refer to Britain, but to another island, called 
Brittia, which, wherever it was, was not Britain. 
And then the critic says, in stern and solemn con- 
clusion, ‘* We again wonder that a grave historian 
should think that such a story could possibly relate 
to an island in possession of the greater part of 
which the Romans had been for upwards of four 
centuries, and introduce it to prove nothing as far 
as we can see but what we own it does prove— 
that ‘ able historians may tell very foolish stories, 
and that an over anxiety to show one’s learning 
may betray the smallness and occasionality of the 
stock.’ ’’ 

Now this all sounds very learned, though we | 
perfectly agree with the sentiment with which it, 
concludes ; but there are one or two things about 
the subject which the writer has still to learn. 
First, the man who penned the last sentence prob- 
ably did not know that Mr. Macaulay is not the 
first ‘‘ grave historian’? who has given this proof 
of a seanty stock of learning. He will find in the 
thirty-eighth chapter of Gibbon the very legend 
given at length from Procopius, and attributed to 
Britain ; and also a note in which Gibbon remarks, 
“ The Greek historian himself is so confounded by 
the wonders which he relates, that he weakly at- 
tempts to distinguish the islands of Brittia and 
Britain which he has identified by so many insep- 
arable circumstances.’’ He will find also that the 
historian of Rome, so far from thinking it impos- 
sible that the legend could relate to an island 
which the Romans had possessed for four cen- 
turies, quotes this among other authorities to prove 
the singular fact that what had been ‘‘a Roman 
province was again lost among the fabulous islands 
of the Ocean.’’ Yet Gibbon never took Ais learn- 
ing at second hand. But further, Procopius hav- 
ing written in the sixth century, John Tzetzes, 
who wrote in the twelfth century, mentions the 
identical legend, with express reference to Britain. 
By that time England had taken its place as 
one of the great Norman kingdoms, and must have 
been emphatically known, from the communication 
which the crusades had opened with our western 
world. The passage occurs in his Scholium on 
Hesiod’s Works and Days, 1. 169. ( Gaisford’s 
Poete Greci Minores, Oxon. 1820, vol. iii., p. 
120.) It begins as follows :— 

Theo! 34 tay dv’ Qeeava viowv “Oungos, yal ovroaly 
6 ‘Howodog, xai Avxipoun, xai Movtagyzos, xai Didd- 





OTeaTos, xar Siwy, xur ETEQoL Tives Ovyysygayp)xeoar, 


tog dyad)! Te i, yooa dori, zat dee xotamveouéry Leggo, 
Tog ETOUS EXLOTOU cradidwor Tovg xagmor'c. ?Exsior dé 
PEO KA Tug TOY &mopeBioxitoy wuyus dramogdusr ea. 
Dur, yguportes Torde. “ Tege tiv axtiy Tov mege Try 
Boetavniay voor’ Qzeavod, urGIowot Teves olxovew i y- 

‘ : ’ ’ ; ’ S ’ ‘ z 
Fvodjoat, xati/xoot wiv Dycyyors, pogow Jé wi, tedovr- 
Tes avtois,” &c.* 

We need not, after this, say that, as usual, Mr. 
Macaulay had ample authority for what he said, 
and that the critic censured because he did not 
understand. It is not very likely, indeed, that 
the classical accuracy of Gibbon and Macaulay 
could be seriously impeached by an author who 
writes— 

dy mugtou xiade Tov Erc~or pogrow,— 


a line for the mutilation of which, a twig, not of 
myrtle, but of birch, would be the only suitable 
recompense. The new reading would not have 
been a greater shock to Frere and Canning in its 
present place, than to Dr. Hawtrey in the exer- 
cise of an Eton boy. 

We stop here, because our space and our pa- 
tience are alike exhausted. We might fill pages 
with errors as gross and exposures as palpable. 
We have only given our readers some means of 
estimating, as the well informed among them 
could easily have done without our help, how far 
the critic has succeeded in the very humble object 
of his ambition. But we are weary of beating the 
air. We feel as we have sometimes done on a 
summer evening, when with arms fatigued by a con- 
stant combat with the musquitoes, we retreat at 
last, and leave the field of battle to the victorious 
insects. Singly, none of them are worth the 
crushing, and life is too short to make away with 
them all. Suffice it to say, that of all the im- 
aginary mistakes in fact, of which our cotemporary 
has labored to convict Mr. Macaulay, here is not 
one which does not, like the examples given above, 
proceed either on bold misquotation or palpable 
ignorance. We are wrong, however—there is 
one. Mr. Macaulay calls Sir Winston Churchill 
a baronet—when he was only a knight. But the 
error was corrected in 4000 copies in full cireu- 


* We subjoin a translation of the whole passage for the 
benefit of the less learned reader, and especially the eru- 
dite critic, te whom such assistance, we suspect, will be 
a great accommodation :—“ Now concerning the islands in 
Ocean, Homer and our Hesiod himself, and Lycophron 
and Plutarch, and Philostratus and Dion, and some others, 
have given an account—how good the country is and how, 
being fanned continually by Zephyrus, it produces three 
crops each year. And they say that thither the spirits of 
the deceased are transported—writing in this manner— 
‘On the shore of the Goan which surrounds the island 
of Bretannia, dwell a race of fishermen, subjects of the 
Franks but not paying them tribute. These people while 
sleeping in their own houses, hear a voice calling them, 
and are sensible of a bustle about their doors, and on get- 
ting up, they find certain vessels not their own, full of 
passengers. Embarking in these ships, in a single stretch, 
they reach the island of Bretannia rowing ; although 
they could hardly reach it in their own ships, even under 
sail, in a whole day and night. There they disembark 
and land their unknown passengers, and though they see 
no one, they hear the voice of persons admitting them and 
calling them by name and tribe and family and trade ; and 
them in like manner making answer. And so they sail 
home again in one stretch, and perceive the ships lighter 
than when they had those passengers aboard.’ Hence all 
the sons of the Greeks say the spirits of the departed 
dwell there.” 
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lation three months before this critique saw the 
light—and this, we believe, is the full extent of 
the victory which has been gained over the his- 
torian in this contest de minimis. We therefore 
quit the subject, satisfied that the specimens we 
have given leave nothing further to be said or 
thought of this solitary grumbler. We would 
rather, for the credit of our craft, that his sple- 
netic arrows had never been launched from such a 
quiver. Were all the paltry cavils as true as they 
are absurdly false, they would not dim one single 
gem in Mr. Macaulay’s glittering circlet. Being 
untrue, they have only brought down deserved 
derision on their author. Dryden, in ‘* Mae Fleck- 
noe,”’ has a forced, but striking conceit, that St. 
Patrick’s destruction of poisonous reptiles pre- 
vented the malice of his countrymen from ever 
being dangerous. Had this suicidal onslaught 
come from an Hibernian instead of an English pen, 
we might very justly have said with the poet, 
that 


In his heart though venom lies, 
It doth but touch his Irish pen—and dies. 


It was a great mistake to assail this work on 
the score of accuracy. Its author was the last 
man likely to be caught tripping on that head. 
But with all the praise, and not exaggerated 
praise, we have bestowed on it, there are faults 
which an ill-natured critic might enlarge on, and a 
friendly one point out. And with a word or two 
on these we shall conclude. 

The first lies on the surface; and is one of 
style. With great familiarity of expression on 
some few occasions, the author, nevertheless, is 
too constantly on his high-stepping steed, and trots 
over the common pathway with too uniform an air 
of grandeur. However brilliant the composition, 
and however much the interest excited may con- 
ceal the blemish, it is one which calls for cor- 
rection; because, in the more humble, though 
necessary parts of the narrative, it throws an air 
of constraint over them. In his great efforts Mr. 
Macaulay never fails; and he makes great occa- 
sions out of materials which would be but ordinary 
to ordinary men. The defect which is most ap- 
parent —and, indeed, almost the only one in man- 
ner—is his difficulty in saying a simple thing 
siinply. 

We do not stop to quote examples. The reader, 
we admit, never wearies for an instant; and the 
imposing glow and richness of the context prevents 
their jarring on the ear or offending the judgment. 
Still it would be well to have the preludes and 
accompaniments of so striking a piece in strict 
harmony and accordance with their immediate 
theme. It is not so great an art to say a common 
thing in common words, as to say a brilliant thing 
in splendid words: but it is also an art in its way. 


Descriptas servare vices, operumque colores, 


is advice as old as Horace; and Mr. Macaulay 
would lose nothing in impressiveness, and would 
gain in taste and accuracy, by reducing the more 
level parts of the narrative to a more purely his- 
torical standard. 
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As to the substance of the work, there is but 
one fault which strikes us as important—and that 
would be a serious one, were it not tempered and 
chastised in our author by a logical head, an ac. 
curate memory, and an instinctive love for fair 
play. His talent for description sometimes gets 
the better of him; and although he neither in- 
vents nor imagines incidents, it now and then hap- 
pens that he loads a fact with more inferences and 
accessories than it can easily sustain. We have 
alluded to this before; and though we do not 
think that the ultimate impression conveyed can in 
any instance be justly said to be exaggerated, he at 
times colors his picture more from his inward re- 
flection than the outward fact. His chapter on the 
customs and society of England in the seventeenth 
century may afford an example of what we mean 
—where he has dashed off a picturesque conclu- 
sion, which, we are not satisfied, was always in 
nature quite so striking in all its features. This, 
perhaps, arises in some respects from the materials 
with which he was there obliged to work ; his 
description being the concentrated reflection of rays 
borrowed from satirists, and caricaturists, and 
writers of fiction, with whom truth is always sub- 
servient to point and vivacity of effect. It is right, 
however, to say, that the defect we refer to occurs 
much more rarely in his narrative, and never when 
the occasion is important; and the discussion on 
the manners and habits of the time, though a grace- 
ful and almost necessary accompaniment to the 
narrative, may be supposed to admit of bolder 
speculation than the more austere parts of the vol- 
ume. It is necessary, too, to bear in mind, in 
criticisms of this nature, that, unless allowance is 
made for our different points of view and for our 
different estimates of the relative importance of 
different particulars, nobody would be safe in de- 
scribing an event or drawing a character. 

In his general view of the history of these 
times, we have nothing to condemn or to suggest. 
It seems to us, from first to last, fresh, coherent, 
and true. Perhaps a northern whig might think 
that he has too little favor for the Puritans, and 
passes too lightly over the Scottish persecutions of 
Charles and James the Second. But even in this 
ease we do not say that he has not exercised a 
wholesome moderation. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Macaulay, not 
without good hope of a speedy and happy meeting 
again. We trust that this noble foundation may 
be crowned with a structure still more magnificent 
—and that-he may live to complete the great mon- 
ument which he purposes to rear to the constitution 
of his country. But should his fame as an his- 
torian rest solely on the volumes before us, we ac- 
knowledge them as a noble offering on the altar 
of our liberties, and we doubt not their author 
will be venerated in after times as having been 
foremost in that first duty of patriotism—in train- 
ing up for future years good citizens of that coun- 
try, the intense and ardent love of which glows in 
every page, and gives life to the fervid eloquence 





of his pen. 
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Etiam illud adjungo, sepius ad laudem atque virtu- 
tem naturam sine doctrind, quam sine natur&’ valuisse 
doctrinam.—Cicero, pro Arch. 7. 


Que vous ai-je donc fait, O mes jeunes années! 
Pour m’avoir fui si vite, me croyant satisfait ? 
Vicroa Hugo, Odes. 

For the abnormal, and, we must think, some- 
what faulty education of our later boyhood—a few 
random recollections of which we here purpose to 
Jay before the reader—our obligations, guantule- 
cunque sint, are certainly due to prejudices which, 
though they have now become antiquated and ob- 
solete, were in full force some thirty years ago, 
against the existing mode of education in Eng- 
land. Not that the public—gué public—were 
ever very far misled by the noisy declamations of the 
whigs on this their favorite theme : * people for the 
most part paid very little attention to the innuendoes 
of the peripatetic schoolmaster, so carefully primed 
and sent ‘*‘ abroad’’ to disabuse them; while not 
a few smiled to recognize under that imposing mis- 
nomer a small self-opinionated cligue—free traders 
in everything else, but absolute monopolists here— 
who sought by its aid to palm off on society the 
jocosa wmago of their own crotchets, as though in 
sympathetic response to a sentiment wholly pro- 
ceeding from itself. When much inflammatory 
** stuff’’ had been discharged against the walls of 
our venerable institutions, not only without setting 
Isis or Cam on fire, but plainly with some discom- 
fitures to the belligerents engaged, from the oppo- 
site party, who returned the salute, John Bull 
began to open his eyes a little, and, as he opened 
them, to doubt whether, after all, the promises 
and programmes he had been reading of a spic- 
and-span new order of everything, particularly of 
education, might not turn out a flam ; and the au- 
thors of them, who certainly showed off to most 
advantage on Edinburgh Review days, prove any- 
thing but the best qualified persons to make good 
their own vaticinations, or to bring in the new gold- 
en age they had announced. Still, the crusade 
against English public seminaries, though abortive 
in its principal design—that of exciting a general 
defection from these institutions—was not quite 
barren of results. It was so far successful, at 
least, as completely to unsettle for a time the 
minds of not a few over-anxious parents, who, 
taught to regard with suspicion the credentials of 
every schoolmaster ‘‘ at home,’’ were beginning 
to make diligent inquiries for his successor among 
their neighbors ‘* abroad.”” To all who were in 
this frame of mind, the first coleur de rose announce- 
ments of Pestalozzi's establishment at Yverdun were 
news indeed! offering as they did—or at least 
seeming to offer—the complete solution of a prob- 
lem which could scarcely have been entertained 
without much painful solicitude and anxiety. 
* Here, then,” for so ran the accounts of several 
trustworthy eyewitnesses, educational amateurs, 
who had devoted a whole morning to a most pry- 
ing and probing dissection of the system within 
the walls of the chateau itself, and putting down 
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all the results of their carefully conducted autop- 
sy, ‘‘ here was a school composed of boys gath- 
ered from all parts of the habitable globe, where 
each, by simply carrying over a little of his mother 
tongue, might, in a short time, become a youthful 
Mezzofante, and take his choice of many in return ; 
a school which, wisely eschewing the routine ser- 
vice of books, suffered neither dictionary, gradus, 
grammar, nor spelling-book to be even seen on the 
premises ; a school for morals, where, in educat- 
ing the head, the right training of the heart was 
never for a moment neglected; a school for the 
progress of the mind, where much discernment, 
blending itself with kindness, fostered the first 
dawnings of the intellect, and carefully protected 
the feeble powers of memory from being overtaxed 
—where delighted Alma, in the progress of her 
development, might securely enjoy many privi- 
leges and immunities wholly denied to her at 
home—where even philosophy, stooping to con- 
quer, had become sportive the better to persuade ; 
where the poet’s vow was actually realized—the 
bodily health being as diligently looked after as 
that of the mind or the affections; lastly, where 
they found no fighting nor bullying, as at home, 
but agriculture and gymnastics instituted in their 
stead.’? ‘To such encomiums on the school were 
added, and with more justice than truth, a com- 
mendation on old Pestalozzi himself, the real Jib- 
erality of whose sentiments, and the overflowings 
of whose paternal Jove, could not, it was argued, 
and did not, fail to prove beneficial to all within 
the sphere of their influence. The weight of such 
supposed advantages turned the scale for not a few 
just entering into the pupillary state, and settled 
their future destination. Our own training, hith- 
erto auspiciously enough carried on under the 
birchen discipline of Westminster, was suddenly 
stopped ; the last silver prize-penny had crossed our 
palm ; the last quarterly half-crown tax for birch 
had been paid into the treasury of the school ; we 
were called upon to say an abrupt good-by to our 
friends, and to take a formal leave of Dr. P . 
That ceremony was not a pleasing one; and had 
the choice of a visit to Polyphemus in his cave, or 
to Dr. P in his study, been offered to us, the 
first would certainly have had the preference ; but 
as the case admitted neither evasion nor compro- 
mise, necessity gave us courage to bolt into the 
august presence of the formidable head-master, af- 
ter lessons; and finding presently that we had 
somehow managed to emerge again safe from the 
dreaded interview, we invited several class-fellows 
to celebrate so remarkable a day at a tuck-shop in 
the vicinity of Dean’s Yard. There, in unre- 
stricted indulgence, did the party get through, 
there was no telling how many ‘* lady’s-fingers,’’ 
tarts, and cheese-cakes, and drank—there was 
no counting the corks of empty ginger-beer bot- 
tles. When these delicacies had lost their relish 
—xar &§ tgov ¢vro—the time was come for mak- 
ing a distribution of our personal effects. First 
went our bag of ‘‘ taws”’ and ‘‘ alleys,’’ pro bono 
publico, in a general scramble, and then a Jew’'s- 
harp for whoever could twang it; and out of one 
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pocket came a cricket-ball for A, and out of anoth- 
er a peg-top for B; and then there was a hocky- 
stick for M, anda red leathern satchel, with book- 
strap, for N, and three books apiece to two 
class-chums, who ended with a toss-up for Virgil. 
And now, being fairly cleaned out, after reiterated 
good-byes and shakes of the hand given and taken 
at the shop-door, we parted, (many of us never to 
meet again,) they to enjoy the remainder of a half- 
holiday in the hocky-court, while we walked home 
through the park, stopping in the midst of its ru- 
minating cows, ourself to ruminate a little upon 
the future, and to wonder, unheard, what sort of a 
place Switzerland might be, and what sort of a 
man Pestalozzi ! 

These adieus to old Westminster took place on 
a Saturday ; and the following Monday found us 
already en route with our excellent father for the 
new settlement at Yverdun. The school to which 
we were then travelling, and the venerable man 
who presided over it, have both been long since 
defunct—de mortuis nil nisi bonum ; and gratitude 
itself forbids that we should speak either of one or 
of the other with harshness or disrespect; of @ 
place where we certainly spent some very happy, 
if not the happiest days of life; of him who— 
rightly named the father of the establishment— 
ever treated us, and all with whom we had to do, 
with a uniform gentleness and impartiality. To 
tell ill-natured tales out of school—of such a 
school, and after so long a period too—would in- 
deed argue ill for any one’s charity, and according- 
ly we do not intend to try it. But though the 
feeling of the alumnus may not permit us to think 
unfavorably of the Pensionat Pestalozzi, we ‘shall 
not, on that account, suppress the mention of some 
occasional hardships and inconveniences experi- 
enced there, much less allow a word of reproach 
to escape our pen. The reader, with no such 
sympathies to restrain his curiosity, will no doubt 
expect, if not a detailed account, some outline or 
general ground-plan of the system, which, alas! 
we cannot give him ; our endeavor to comprehend 
it as a digested whole—proceeding on certain data, 
aiming at certain ends, and pursuing them by cer- 
tain means—has been entirely unsuccessful ; and 
therefore, if pressed for more than we can tell, our 
answer must be in the words of Cicero, Deprecor 
ne me tanguam philosophum putet scholam sili 
islam explicaturum.* But though unable to make 
out—if, indeed, there were any spirit of unity to 
be made out—in Pestalozzi’s scheme, there were 
certain manifest imperfections in the composition of 
his plan of education—improprieties to which the 
longest familiarity could scarcely reconcile, nor the 
warmest partiality blind even the most determined 
partisan. In the first place—to state them at once, 
and have done with the unpleasing office of find- 
ing fault—it always struck us as a capital error, 
in a school where books were not allowed, to suf- 
fer almost the whole teaching of the classes to de- 
volve upon some leading member of each ; for what, 
in fact, could self-taught lads be expected to teach, 


* Cicero, De Fin., ii. 1. 
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unless it were to make a ring or a row—to fish, 
to whistle, or to skate’ Of course, any graver 
kind of information, conveyed by an infant prodigy 
to his gaping pupils, must have lacked the neces- 
sary precision to make it available to them ; first, 
because he would very seldom be sufficiently pos- 
sessed of it himself; and secondly, because a boy's 
imperfect vocabulary and inexperience render him 
at all times a decidedly bad interpreter even of 
what he may really know. In place of proving 
real lights, these little Jack-o’-Lanterns of ours 
tended rather to perplex the path of the in- 
quiring, and to impede their progress; and when 
an appeal was made to the master—as was some- 
times done—the master, brought up in the same 
vague, bookless manner, and knowing nothing 
more accurately, though he might know more than 
his puzzle-pated pupils—was very seldom able to 
give them a lift out of the quagmire, where they 
accordingly would stick, and flounder away till the 
end of the lesson. It was amusing to see how a 
boy, so soon as he got but a glimpse of a subject 
before the class, and could give but the ghost of a 
reason for what he was eager to prelect upon, be- 
came incontinent of the bright discovery, till all 
his companions had had the full benefit of it, with 
much that was irrelevant besides. The mis- 
chiefs which, it would occur to any one’s mind, 
were likely to result in after life from such desul- 
tory habits of application in boyhood, actually did 
result, to many of us, a few years later at college. 
It was at once painful and difficult to indoctrinate 
indocile minds like ours into the accurate and se- 
vere habits of university discipline. On entering 
the lists for honors with other young aspirants, 
educated in the usual way at home, we were as a 
herd of unbroken colts pitted against well-trained 
racers: neither had yet run for the prize—in that 
single particular the cases were the same; but 
when degree and race day came, on whose side lay 
the oddst On theirs who had been left to try an 
untutored strength in scampering over a wild com- 
mon at will, for years, or with those who, by daily 
exercise in the manége of a public school, had 
been trained to bear harness, and were, besides, 
well acquainted with the ground? Another un- 
questionable error in the system was the absence 
of emulation, which, from some strange miscon- 
ception and worse application of a text in St. Paul, 
was proscribed as an unchristian principle ; in 
lieu of which we were to be brought—though we 
never were brought, but that was the object aimed 
at—to love learning for its own sake, and to prove 
ourselves anxious of excelling without a motive, 
or to be good for nothing, as Hood has somewhere 
phrased it. 
Nunquam preponens se aliis, 17a facillime 
Sine invidia invenias laudem, 

says Terence, and it will be so where envy and 
conceit have supplanted emulation; yet are the 
feelings perfectly distinct ; and we think it behoves 
all those who contend that every striving for the 
mastery is prohibited by the gospel, to show how 
communism in inferiority, or socialism in dulness, 
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are likely to improve morals or mend society. 
Take from a schoolboy the motive of rewards and 
punishments, and you deprive him of that incen- 
tive by which your own conduct through life is 
regulated, and that by which God has thought fit, 
in the moral government of his rational creatures, 
to promote the practice of good works, and 
to discourage and dissuade from evil. Nor did 
that which sounds thus ominously in theory suc- 
ceed in its application better than it sounded. In 
fact, nothing more unfortunate could have been 
devised for all parties, but especially for such as 
were by nature of a studious turn or of quicker 
parts than the rest; who, finding the ordinary 
stimulus to exertion thus removed, and none other 
to replace it, no longer cared to do well, (why 
should they, when they knew that their feeblest 
efforts would transcend their slow-paced comrades’ 
best’) but, gradually abandoning themselves to 
the vis inertie of sloth, incompetence, and bad ex- 
ample, did no more than they could help ; repress- 
ing the spirit of rivalry and emulation, which had 
no issue in the school, to show it in some of those 
feats of agility or address, which the rigorous 
enactment of gymnastic exercises imposed on all 
alike, and in the performance of which we certain- 
ly did pride ourselves, and eagerly sought to 
eclipse each other in exhibiting any natural or 
acquired superiority we might possess. The 
absence of all elementary books of instruction 
throughout the school, presented another barrier 
in the way of improvement still more formidable 
than even the détise of boy pedagogues, the want 
of sufficient stimulus to exertion, or the absurd 
respect paid sometimes to natural incapacity, and 
sometimes even to idleness. Those who had no 
rules to learn had of course none to apply when they 
wanted them ; no masters could have adequately 
supplied this deficiency, and those of the chateau 
were certainly not the men to remedy the evil. As 
might, therefore, have been anticipated, the youag 
Pestalozzian’s ideas, whether innate or acquired, 
and on every subject, became sadly vague and con- 
fused, and his grammar of a piece with his knowl- 
edge. We would have been conspicuous, even 
amongst other boys, for what seemed almost a 
studied impropriety of language; but it was, in 
fact, nothing more than the unavoidable result of 
natural indolence and inattention, uncoerced by 
proper discipline. The old man’s slouching gait 
and ungraceful attire afforded but too apt an illus- 
tration of the intellectual nonchalance of his pupils. 
As to the modern languages, of which so much 
has been said by those who knew so little of the 
matter, they were in parlance, to be sure—but 
how spoken? Alas! besides an open violation of 
all the concords, and a general disregard for syn- 
tax, they failed where one would have thought 
them least likely to fail, in correctness of idiom 
and accent. The French—this was the language 
of the school—abounded in conventional phrases, 
woven into its texture from various foreign sources, 
German, English, or Italian, and in scores of bar- 
barous words—not to be found in the Dictionnaire 
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de l’ Academie, certainly, but quite current in the 
many-tongued vernacular of the chateau. Our 
pronunciation remained unequivocally John Bullish 
to the end—not one of us ever caught or thought 
of catching the right intonation ; and, whether the 
fault originated merely in want of ear, or that we 
could not make the right use of our noses, it is 
quite certain that all of us had either no accent or 
a wrong one. The German was as bad as the 
French : it was a Swiss, not a German German, 
abounding in patois phrases and provincialisms—in 
short, a most hybrid affair, to say nothing of its 
being as much over-guttural as the last was sub- 
nasal. With regard to Spanish and Italian, as 
the English did not consort with either of these 
nations, all they ever acquired of their languages 
were such oaths and mauvais mots as parrots pick 
up from sailors aboard ship, which they repeated 
with all the innocence of parrots. Thus, then, 
the opportunities offered for the acquisition of mod- 
ern languages were plainly defective ; and when 
it is further considered that the dead languages 
remained untaught—nay, were literally unknown, 
except to a smal] section of the school, for whom 
a kind Providence had sent a valued friend and 
preceptor in Dr. M , (whose neat Greek char- 
acters were stared at as cabalistical by the other 
masters of the Pensionat,)—and, finally, that our 
very English became at last defiled and corrupted, 
by the introduction of a variety of foreign idioms, it 
will be seen that for any advantage likely to accrue 
from the polyglot character of the institution, the 
Tower of Babel would, in fact, have furnished 
every whit as good a school for languages as did 
our turreted chateau. And now, if candor has 
compelled this notice of some, it must be admitted, 
serious blemishes in the system of old Pestalozzi, 
where is the academy without them? 


Whoever hopes a faultless school to see, 
Hopes what ne’er was, nor is, nor is to be. 


Meanwhile the Swiss pension was not without 
solid advantages, and might justly lay claim to 
some regard, if not as a school for learning, at 
least as a moral school ; its inmates for the most 
part spoke truth, respected property, eschewed 
mischief, were neither puppies, nor bullies, nor 
tale-bearers. There were, of course, exceptions 
to all this, but then they were exceptions ; nor was 
the number at any time sufficient to invalidate the 
general rule, or to corrupt the better principle. 
Perhaps a ten hours’ daily attendance in class, 
a coarse, spare diet, hardy and somewhat severe 
training, may be considered by the reader as offer- 
ing some explanation of our general propriety of 
behavior. It may be so; but we are by no 
means to admit, that the really high moral tone 
of the school depended either upon gymnastic ex- 
ercises or short commons, nor yet arose from the 
want of facilities for getting into scrapes, for here, 
as elsewhere, where there is the will, there is ever 
away. We believe it to have originated from 
another source—in a word, from the encourage- 
ment held out to the study of natural history, and 
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the eagerness with which the study was taken up 
and pursued by the school in consequence. Though 
Pestalozzi might not succeed in making his disci- 
ples scholars, he certainly succeeded in making 
many among them naturalists; and of the two— 
let us ask it without offence—whether is he the 
happier lad (to say nothing of the future man) who 
can fabricate faultless pentameters and immaculate 
iambies to order; or he who, already absorbed in 
scanning the wonders of creation, seeks with un- 
flagging diligence and zeal to know more and more 
of the visible works of the great Poet ef Nature ? 
**Sepius sane ad laudem atque virtutem naturam 
sine doctrina, quam sine natura valuisse doctri- 
nam ;’’ which words being Cicero’s, deny them, 
sir, if you please. 

The pension, during the period of our sojourn 
at Yverdun, contained about a hundred and eighty 
éléves, natives of every European and of some 
Oriental states, whose primitive mode of distribu- 
tion into classes, according to age and acquire- 
ments, during school hours, was completely changed 
in playtime, when the boys, finding it easier to 
speak their own tongue than to acquire a new one, 
divided themselves into separate groups according 
to their respective nations. The English would 
occasionally admit a German or a Prussian to their 
coterie ; but that was a favor seldom conferred 
upon any other foreigner; for the Spaniards, who 
were certainly the least well-conducted of the 
whole community, did not deserve it ; among them 
were to be found the litigious, the mischief-makers, 
the quarrellers, and—for, as has been hinted, we 
were not all honest—the exceptional thieves. The 
Italians we could never make out, nor they us; 
we had no sympathy with Pole or Greek; the 
Swiss we positively did not like, and the French 
just as positively did not like us; so how could it 
be otherwise? The ushers, for the most part 
trained up in the school, were an obliging set of 
men, with little refinement, less pretension, and 
wholly without learning. A distich from Crabbe 
describes them perfectly — 


Men who, ’mid noise and dirt, and play and prate, 
Could calmly mend the pen, and wash the slate. 


Punishments were rare ; indeed, flogging was ab- 
solutely prohibited ; and the setting an imposition 
would have been equally against the genius luci, 
had lesson-books existed out of which to hear it 
afterwards. A short imprisonment in an unfur- 
nished room—a not very formidable black-hole— 
with the loss of a goutte, now and then, and at 
very long intervals, formed the mild summary of 
the penal “‘ code Pestalozzi.”’ 

It was Saturday, and a half holiday, when we 
arrived at Yverdun, and oh the confusion of 
tongues which there prevailed! All Bedlam and 
Parnassus, let loose to rave together, could not 
have come up to that diapason of discords with 
which the high corridors were ringing, as, passing 
through the throng, we were conducted to the ven- 
erable head of the establishment in his private 
apartments beyond. In this gallery of mixed 
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portraits might be seen long-haired, high-born, 
and high-cheek-boned Germans; a scantling of 
French gamins much better dressed ; some dark- 
eyed Italians ; Greeks in most foreigneering attire ; 
here and there a fair ingenuous Russian face ; sev- 
eral swart sinister-looking Spaniards, models only 
for their own Carravagio ; some dirty specimens 
of the universal Pole; one or two unmistakable — 
English, ready to shake hands with a compatriot ; 
and Swiss from every canton of the Helvetic con- 
federacy. To this promiscuous multitude we 
were shortly introduced, the kind old man himself 
taking us by the hand, and acting as master of the 
ceremonies. When the whole school had crowded 
round to stare at the new importation, ‘‘ Here,” 
said he, ‘‘ are four English boys come from their 
distant home, to be naturalized in this establish- 
ment, and made members of our family. Boys, 
receive them kindly, and remember they are hence- 
forth your brothers.’’ A shout from the crowd 
proclaiming its ready assent and cerdial participa- 
tion in the adoption, nothing remained but to shake 
hands 4 /’ Anglaise, and to fraternize without loss 
of time. The next day being Sunday, our skulls 
were craniologically studied by Herr Schmidt, the 
head usher; and whatever various bumps or de- 
pressions phrenology might have discovered there- 
on were all duly registered in a large book. After 
this examination was concluded, a week's furlough 
was allowed, in order that Herr Schmidt might 
have an opportunity afforded him of seeing how far 
our rea] character squared with phrenological obser- 
vation and measurement, entering this also into the 
same ledger as a note. What a contrast were we 
unavoidably drawing all this time between Yver- 
dun and Westminster, and how enjoyable was the 
change to us! The reader will please to imagine, 
as well as he can, the sensations of a lately pent 
up chrysalis, on first finding himself a butterfly, 
or the not Jess agreeable surprise of some newly 
metamorphosed tadpole, when, leaving his associ- 
ates in the mud and green slime, he floats at liber- 
ty on the surface of the pool, endowed with lungs 
and a voice—if he would at all enter into the ex- 
ultation of our feelings on changing the penitential 
air of Millbank for the fresh mountain breezes of 
the Pays de Vaud. It seemed as if we had— 
nay, we had actually entered upon a new existence, 
so thoroughly had all the elements of the old been 
altered and improved. If we looked back, and 
compared past and present experiences, there, at 
the wrong end of the mental telescope, stood that 
smal] dingy house, in the little mis-yelept Great 
Smith street, with its tiny cocoon of a bed-room, 
whilom our close and airless prison; here, at the 
other end, and in immediate contact with the eye, 
a noble chateau, fuli of roomy rooms, enough and 
to spare. Another retrospective peep, and ‘there 
was Tothill Fields, and its seedy cricket-ground ; 
and here, again, a level equally perfect, but carpeted 
with fine turf, and extending to the margin of a 
broad living lake, instead of terminating in a nau- 
seous duck-pond ; while the cold clammy cloisters 
adjoining Dean's Yard were not less favorably re- 
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placed by a large, open, airy play-ground, inter- 
sected by two clear trout-streams—and a sky as 
unlike that above Bird Cage Walk as the inter- 

atmosphere was different ; whilst, in place 
of the startling, discordant Keleusmata of barges, 
joined to the creaking, stunning noise of commerce 
in a great city, few out-of-door sounds to meet our 
ear, and these few, with the exception of our own, 
all quiet, pastoral, and soothing, such as, later in 
life, make 


Silence in the heart, 
For thought to do her part, 


and which are not without their charm even to him 
‘‘ who whistles as he goes for want of thought.”’ 
No wonder, then, if Yverdun seemed Paradisaical 
in its landscapes. Nor was this all. If the views 
outside were charming, our domestic and social 
relations within doors were not less pleasing. At 
first, the unwelcome vision of the /afe head-master 
would sometimes haunt us, clad in his flowing 
black D. D. robes—‘‘ tristis severitas in vultu, 
atque in verbis fides,’’ looking as if he intended to 
flog, and his words never belying his looks. That 
terrible Olympian arm, raised and ready to strike, 
was again shadowed forth to view ; while we could 
almost fancy ourselves once more at that judicial 
table, one of twenty boys who were to draw lots 
for a “hander.”” How soothingly, then, came 
the pleasing consciousness, breaking our reverie, 
that avery different person was now our head-mas- 
ter—a most indulgent old man whom we should 
meet ere long, with hands uplifted, indeed, but 
only for the purpose of clutching us tight while 
he inflicted a salute on both cheeks, and pronounced 
his affectionate guten morgen, liebes kind, as he 
hastened on to bestow the like fatherly greeting 
upon every pupil in turn. 


THE DORMITORY. 


The sleeping apartments at the chateau occu- 
pied three of the four sides of its inner quadrangle, 
and consisted of as many long rooms, each with a 
double row of windows ; whereof one looked into 
the aforesaid quadrangle, while the opposite rows 
commanded, severally, views of the garden, the 
open country, and the Grande Place of the town. 
They were accommodated with sixty uncurtained 
stump bedsteads, fifty-nine of which afforded gite 
to a like number of boys ; and one, in no respect 
superior to the rest, was destined to receive the 
athletic form of Herr Gottlieb, son-in-law to Vater 
Pestalozzi, to whose particular charge we were 
consigned during the hours of the night. These 
bedrooms, being as lofty as they were long, broad, 
and over-furnished with windows, were always 
ventilated ; but the in-draught of air, which was 
sufficient to keep them cool during the hottest 
day in summer, rendered them cold, and some- 
times very cold, in the winter. In that season, 
accordingly, especially when the dise blew, and 
hail and sleet were pattering against the case- 
ments, the compulsory rising to class by candle- 
light was an ungenial and unwelcome process ; 
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for which, however, there being no remedy, the 

next best thing was to take it as coolly, we were 
going to say—that of course—but, as patiently 
as might be. The disagreeable anticipation of 

the réveil was frequently enough to scare away 
sleep from our eyes a full hour before the 

command to jump out of bed was actually issued. 

On such occasions, we would lie awake, and, as 
the time approached, begin to draw in our own 

breath, furtively listening, not without trepidation, 

to the loud nose of a distant comrade, lest its fit 

ful stertor should start another pair of nostrils, on 

whose repose that of the whole dormitory depend- 

ed. Let Aulus and his crew make what tumult 
they liked inside or outside the castle—they dis- 
turbed nobody’s dreams—they never murdered 
sleep. Let them pipe and whistle through every 
keyhole and crevice of the vast enceinte of the 
building—sigh and moan as they would in 
their various imprisonments of Attic or cor- 
ridor ; howl wildly round the great tower, or 
even threaten a forcible entry at the windows, no- 
body's ears were scared into unweleome conscious- 
ness by sounds so familiar to them all. It was the 
expectation of a blast louder even than theirs that 
would keep our eyes open—a blast about to issue 
from the bed of Herr Gottlieb, and thundering 
enough, when it issued, to startle the very god of 

winds himself! Often, asthe dreaded six a. m. 
drew nigh, when the third quarter past five had, 
ten minutes since, come with a sough and a rattle 
against the casements, and still Gottlieb slept on, 
we would take courage, and begin to dream with 
our eyes open, that his slumbers might be pro- 
longed a little; his face, turned upwards, looked 
so calm, the eyes so resolutely closed—every feat- 
ure so perfectly at rest. It could not be more 
than five minutes to six—might not he who had 
slept so long, for once oversleep himself! Never! 
However placid those slumbers might be, they 
invariably forsook our ‘‘ unwearied one’’ just as 
the clock was on the point of striking six. To 
judge by the rapid twitchings—they almost seemed 
galvanic—first of the muscles round the mouth, 
then of the nose and eyes, it appeared as though 
some ill-omened dream, at that very nick of time, 
was sent periodically, on purpose to awaken him ; 
and if so, it certainly never returned agaxtos, 
Gottlieb would instantly set to rubbing his eyes, 
and as the hour struck, spring up wide awake in 
his shirt sleeves—thus destroying every lingering, 
and, as it always turned out, ill-founded hope of a 
longer snooze. Presently we beheld him jump 
into his small-clothes, and, when sufficiently at- 
tired to be seen, unlimber his tongue, and pour 
forth a rattling broadside—Auf, kinder! schwind ! 
—with such precision of delivery, too, that few 
sleepers could turn a deaf ear to it. But, lest any 
one should still lurk under his warm coverlet out 
of earshot, at the further end of the room, another 
and a shriller summons to the same effect once 
more shakes the walls and windows of the dormi- 
tory. Then every boy knew right well that the 





last moment for repose was past, and that he must 
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at once turn out shivering from his bed, and dress 
as fast as possible ; and it was really surprising to 
witness how rapidly all could huddle on their 
clothes under certain conditions of the atmosphere ! 

In less than five minutes the whole school was 
dressed, and Gottlieb, in his sounding shoes, hav- 
ing urged the dilatory with another admonitory 
schwind, schwind! has departed, key and candle in 
hand, to arouse the remaining sleepers, by ringing 
the ‘‘Great Tom”’ of the chateau. So cold and 
cheerless was this matutinal summons, that occa- 
sional attempts were made to evade it by simulat- 
ed headache, or, without being quite so specific, on 
the plea of general indisposition, though it was 
well-known beforehand what the result would be. 
Herr Gottlieb, in such a case, would presently ap- 
pear at the bedside of the delinquent patient, with 
very little compassion in his countenance, and, in 
a business tone, proceed to inquire from him, Why 
not up ‘—and on receiving for reply, in a melan- 
choly voice, that the would-be invalid was sehr 
krank, would instantly pass the word for the doc- 
tor to be summoned, That doctor—we knew him 
well, and every truant knew—was a quondam 
French army surgeon—a sworn disciple of the 
Broussair school, whose heroic remedies at the 
chateau resolved themselves into one of two—i. e., 
a starve or a vomit, alternately administered, ac- 
cording as the idiosyncracy of the patient, or as this 
or that symptom turned the scale, now in favor of 
storming the stomach, now of starving it into capit- 
ulation. Just as the welcome hot mess of bread 
and milk was about to be served to the rest, this 
dapper little Sangrado would make his appearance, 
feel the pulse, inspect the tongue, ask a few ques- 
tions, and finding, generally, indications of what 
he would term une légére gastrite, recommend 
diéte absolue ; then prescribing a mawkish fisane, 
composed of any garden herbs at hand, and pock- 
eting lancet and stethoscope, would leave the pa- 
tient to recover sans calomel—a mode of treatment 
to which, he would tell us, we should certainly 
have been subjected in our own country. Mean- 
while, the superiority of his plan of treatment was 
unquestionable. On the very next morning, when 
he called to visit his cher petit malade, an empty 
bed said quite plainly, ‘‘ Very well, I thank you, 
sir, and in class.’’ But these feignings were 
comparatively of rare occurrence ; in general, all 
rose, dressed, and descended together, just as the 
alarum-bell had ceased to sound ; and in less than 
two minutes more all were assembled in their 
respective class-rooms. The rats and mice, 
which had had the ran of these during the night, 
would be still in oceupation when we entered ; 
and such was the audacity of these vermin that 
none cared alone to be the first to plant a candle 
on his desk. But, by entering en masse, we 
easily routed the Rodentia, whose forces were 
driven to seek shelter behind the wainscot, where 
they would scuffle, and gnaw, and scratch, before 
they finally withdrew, and left us with blue fingers 
and chattering teeth to study to make the best of 
it. Uncomfortable enough was the effort for the 





first ten minutes of the session; but by degrees 
the hopes of a possible warming of hands upon the 
surface of the Dutch stoves after class, if they 
should have been lighted in time, and at any rate 
the certainty of a hot breakfast, were entertained, 
and brought their consolation ; besides which, the 
being up in time to welcome in the dawn of the 
dullest day, while health and liberty are ours, is a 
pleasure in itself. There was no exception to 
it here; for when the darkness, becoming every 
moment Jess and less dark, had at length given 
way, and melted into a gray gloaming, we would 
rejoice, even before it appeared, at the approach 
of a new day. That approach was soon further 
heralded by the fitful notes of small day-birds 
chirping under the leaves, and anon by their sud- 
den dashings against the windows, in the direction 
of the lights not yet extinguished in the class- 
rooms. Presently the pigs were heard rejoicing 
and contending over their fresh wash ; then the 
old horse and the shaggy little donkey in the 
stable adjoining the styes, knowing by this stir 
that their feed was coming, snorted and brayed at 
the pleasant prospect. ‘The cocks had by this 
time roused their sleepy sultanas, who came 
creeping from under the barn-door to meet their 
lords on the dunghill. Our peacock, to satisfy 
himself that he had not taken cold during the 
night, would scream to the utmost pitch of a most 
discordant voice ; then the prescient goats would 
bleat from the cabins, and plaintively remind us 
that, till their door is unpadlocked, they can get 
no prog ; then the punctual magpie, and his friend 
the jay, having hopped all down the corridor, 
would be heard screaming for broken victuals at 
the school-room door, till our dismissal bell, find- 
ing so many other tongues loosened, at length 
wags its own, and then for the next hour and a 
half all are free to follow their own devices. 
Breakfast shortly follows ; but, alas ! another cold 
ceremony must be undergone first. A preliminary 
visit to a pump court, and a thorough ablution of 
face and hands, is indispensable to those who 
would become successful candidates for that long- 
anticipated meal. This bleaching process, at an 
icy temperature, was never agreeable ; but when 
the pipes happened to be frozen—a contingency by 
no means unfrequent—and the snow in the yard 
must be substituted for the water which was not 
in the pump, it proved a difficult and sometimes a 
painful business ; especially as there was always 
some uncertainty afterwards, whether the chil- 
blained paws would pass muster before the inspec- 
tor-general commissioned to examine them—who, 
utterly reckless as to how the boys might “‘ be off 
for soap,’’ and incredulous of what they would 
fain attribute to the adust complexion of their skin, 
would require to have that assertion tested by a 
further experiment at the ‘* pump head.” 


THE REFECTORY. 


Forbear to scoff at woes you cannot feel, 
Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal. 


The dietary tables at the chateau, conspicuous 
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alike for the paucity and simplicity of the arti- 
cles registered therein, are easily recalled to mind. 
The fare they exhibited was certainly coarse— 
though, by a euphemism, it might have been 
termed merely plain—and spare withal. The 
breakfast would consist of milk and water—the 
first aqueous enough without dilution, being the 
produce of certain ill-favored, and, as we after- 
wards tasted their flesh, we may add ill-flavored 
kine, whose impoverished lacteals could furnish 
out of their sorry fodder no better supplies. It 
was London sky-blue, in short, but not of the 
Alderney dairy, which was made to serve our 
turn at Yverdun. This milk, at seven in sum- 
mer, and at half-past seven in winter, was 
transferred boiling, and as yet unadulterated, into 
earthenware mixers, which had been previously 
half-filled with hot water from a neighboring ket- 
tle. In this half-and-half state it was baled out 
for the assembled school into a series of pewter 
platters, ranged along the sides of three bare deal 
boards, some thirty feet long by two wide, and 
mounted on tressels, which served us for tables. 
The ministering damsels were two great German 
fraus, rejoicing severally in the pleasing names 
of Gretchen and Bessie. When Frau Gretchen, 
standing behind each boy, had dropt her allow- 
ance of milk over his right shoulder—during 
which process there was generally a mighty clat- 
ter for full measure and fair play—the other Frau 
was slicing off her slices of bread from a brown 
loaf a yard long, which she carried ander her 
arm, and slashed clean through with wonderful 
precision and address. It was now for all those 
who had saved pocket-money for menus-plaisirs to 
produce their cornets of cinnamon or sugar, sprinkle 
a little into the milk, and then fall to sipping and 
munching with increased zest and satisfaction. So 
dry and chaffy was our pain de ménage that none 
ventured to soak it entire, or at once, but would 
cut it into frustrums, and retain liquid enough to 
wash down the boluses separately. In a few 
minutes every plate was completely cleaned out 
and polished ; and the cats, that generally entered 
the room as we left it, seldom found a drop with 
which they might moisten their tongues, or re- 
move from cheeks and whiskers the red stains of 
murdered mice on which they had been breaking 
their fast in the great tower. So much for the 
earliest meal of the day, which was to carry us 
through five hours, if not of laborious mental 
study, at least of the incarceration of our bodies 
in class, which was equally irksome to them as 
if our minds had been hard at work. These five 
hours terminated, slates were once more insali- 
vated and put by clean, and the hungry garrison 
began to look forward to the pleasures of the 
noon-day repast. The same bell that had been 
calling so often to class would now give pre- 
monitory notice of dinner, but in a greatly changed 
tone. In place of the shrill snappish key in which 
it had all the morning jerked out each short un- 
welcome summons from lesson to lesson, as 
if fearful of ringing one note beyond the pre- 








scribed minute, it now would take time, vibrate 
far and wide in its cage, give full scope to its 
tongue, and appear from the loud increased swell 
of its prolonged oyez, to announce the message 
of good cheer like a herald conscious and proud 
of his commission. Ding-dong !—come along ! 
Dinner’s dishing !—ding-dong! Da capo and 
encore! Then, starting up from every school- 
room form throughout the chateau, the noisy boys 
rushed pell-mell, opened all the doors, and, like 
emergent bees in quest of honey, began coursing 
up and down right busily between the salle-d- 
manger and the kitchen—snuffing the various 
aromas as they escaped from the latter into the 
passage, and inferring from the amount of ex- 
haled fragrance the actual progress of the prepar- 
ations for eating. Occasionally some “‘ sly Tom”’ 
would peep into the kitchen, while the Fraus 
were too busy to notice him, and watch the great 
ealdron that had been milked dry of its stores in 
the morning, now discharging its aqueous con- 
tents of a much-attenuated bouillon—the surface 
covered with lumps of swimming bread, thickened 
throughout with a hydrate of potatoes, and colored 
with coarse insipid carrots, which certainly gave 
it a savory appearance. It was not good broth— 
far from it, for it was both sub-greasy and super- 
salted ; but then it was hot, it was thick, and 
there was an abundant supply. It used to gush, 
as we have said, from the great stop-cock of the 
ealdron, steaming and sputtering, into eight 
enormous tureens. The shreds of beef, together 
with whatever other solids remained behind after 
the fluid had been drawn off, were next fished up 
from the abyss with long ladles, and plumped into 
the decanted liquor. The young gastronome who 
might have beheld these proceedings would wait 
till the lid was taken off the saur-kraut ; and 
then, the odor becoming overpoweringly appetiz- 
ing, he would run, as by irresistible instinct, 
into the dining-room, where most of the boys 
were already assembled, each with a ration of 
brown bread in his hand, and ready for the Fraus, 
who were speedily about to enter. The dinner 
was noisy and ungenteel in the extreme—how 
could it be otherwise? ventre affamé n’a point 
d’oreilies. Hardly was the German grace con- 
cluded, and the covers removed, when that bone 
of contention, the marrow bone, was caught up 
by some big’ boy near the top of the table, and 
became the signal for a general row. All in his 
neighborhood would eall out second, third fourth, 
fifth, &c., for said bone ; and thus it would travel 
from plate to plate, yielding its contents freely to 
the two or three first applicants, but wholly inad- 
equate—unless it could have resolved itself al- 
together into marrow—to meet all the demands 
made upon its stores. Then arose angry words 
of contention, which waxed hot as the marrow 
waxed cold, every candidate being equally vocif- 
erous in maintaining the priority of his particular 
claim. Earnest appeals in German, French, 
Spanish, English, &c., were bandied from one to 
the other in consequence, as to who had really 
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said aprés (oi first! At last the “ dry bone’’ was 
found undeserving of further contention; and, 
ceasing to drop any more fatness upon any boy's 
bread, the competition for it was dropt too. When 
now we had half-filled our stomachs with a soup 
which few physicians would have withheld from 
their fever patients on the score of its strength, 
we threw in a sufficiency of bread and saur-kraut 
to absorb it ; and, after the post-prandial German 
grace had been pronounced, the boys left the table, 
generally with a saved crust in their pockets, to 
repair to the garden and filch—if it was filching 
an alliaceous dessert from the beds, which they 
washed in the clear stream, and added, without 
fear of indigestion, to the meal just concluded 
within the chateau. Most of us throve upon this 
Spartan diet ; but some delicate boys, unendowed 
with the ostrich power of assimilation usual at that 
period—for boys, like ostriches, can digest almost 
anything—became deranged in their chylopoietics, 
and continued to feel its ill effects in mesenteric 
and other chronic ailments for years afterwards. 
An hour was given for stomachs to do their work, 
before we reassembled to ours in the class-room. 
At half-past four precisely, a goudé was served 
out, which consisted of a whacking slice of bread, 
and either a repetition of the morning’s milk and 
water, or café au lait, (without sugar “‘ bien en- 
tendu,’’) or twenty-five walnuts, or a couple of 
ounces of strong-tasted gruyére, or a plateful of 
Schnitz (cuttings of dried apples, pears, and 
plums.) We might choose any one of these sev- 
eral dainties we liked, but not more. Some dan- 
gerous characters—not to be imitated—would 
occasionally, while young Frau Schmidt stood 
doling out the supplies from her cupboard among 
the assembled throng, make the disingenuous at- 
tempt to obtain cheese with one hand and schnitz 
with the other. But the artifice, we are happy 
to say, seldom succeeded ; for that vigilant lady, 
quick-eyed and active, and who, of all things, 
hated to be imposed upon, would turn round upon 
the false claimant, and bid him hold up both his 
hands at once—which he, ambi-dexter as he was, 
durst not do, and thus he was exposed to the 
laughter and jeers of the rest. At nine, the bell 
sounded a feeble call to a soi-disant supper ; but 
few of us cared for a basin of tisane under the 
name of lentil soup—or a pappy potatoe, salted 
in the boiling—and soon after we all repaired to 
our bed-rooms—made a noise for a short time, 
then undressed, and were speedily asleep under 
our duvets, and as sound, if not as musical, as 
tops. 

Our common fare, as the reader has now seen, 
was sorry enough; but we had our carnival and 
gala days as well as our lent. Vater Pestalozzi’s 
birthday, in summer, and the first day of the new 
year, were the most conspicuous. On each of 
these occasions we enjoyed a whole week’s holi- 
day ; and as these were also the periods for slaugh- 
tering the pigs, we fed (twice a year for a whole 
week !) upon black puddings and pork @ discretion, 





qualified with a sauce of beetroot and vinegar, and 
washed down with a fluid really like small-beer, 


CLASSES. 


The school-rooms, which lay immediately under 
the dormitories on the ground-floor, consisted of a 
number of detached chambers, each of which issued 
upon a corridor. They were airy—there was 
plenty of air at Yverdun—and lofty as became so 
venerable a building ; but they were unswept, un- 
scrubbed, peeled of their paint, and, owing to the 
little light that could find its way through two 
very small windows punched out of the fortress 
walls, presented, save at mid-day, or as the de- 
clining sun illumined momentarily the dark recess, 
as comfortless a set of interiors as you could well 
see. It required, indeed, all the elasticity of 
youth to bear many hours’ daily incarceration in 
such black-holes, without participating in the per- 
vading gloom. Such dismal domiciles were only 
fit resorts for the myoptie bat, who would occa- 
sionally visit them from the old tower; for the 
twilight horde of cockroaches, which swarmed 
along the floor, or the eight-eyed spiders who colo- 
nized the ceiling. The tender sight, too, of a 
patient just recovering from ophthalmia would here 
have required no factitious or deeper shade—but 
merits like these only rendered them as ungenial 
as possible to the physiology and feelings of their 
youthful occupants. If these apartments looked 
gloomy in their dilapidations and want of sun, the 
sombre effect was much heightened by the absence 
of the ordinary tables and chairs, and whatever 
else is necessary to give a room a habitable appear- 
ance. Had an appraiser been commissioned to 
make out a complete list of furniture and the fix- 
tures together, a mere glance had sufficed for the 
inventory. In vain would his practised eye have 
wandered in quest of themes for golden sentences, 
printed in such uncial characters that all who run 
may read; in vain for the high-hung, well-backed 
chart, or for any pleasing pictorial souvenirs of 
ZEsop or the Ark—neither these nor the long 
** colored Stream of Time,’’ nor forma] but useful 
views in perspective, adorned our sorry walls. No 
old mahogany case clicked in a corner, beating 
time for the class, and the hour upstriking loud 
that it should not be defrauded of its dues. No 
glazed globe, gliding round on easy axis, spun 
under its brassy equator to the antipodes on its 
sides being touched. No bright zodiac was there 
to exhibit its cabalistic figures in pleasing ara- 
besques. In place of these and other well-known 
objects, here stood a line of dirty, much-inked 
desks, with an equally dirty row of attendant forms 
subjacent alongside. There was a scantling—it 
seldom exceeded a leash—of ricketty rush-bottom 
chairs distributed at long intervals along the walls ; 
a coal-black slate, pegged high on its wooden 
horse ; a keyless cupboard, containing the various 
implements of learning, a dirty duster, a pewter 
plate with cretaceous deposits, a slop-basin and a 
ragged sponge ;—and then, unless he had included 
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the cobwebs of the ceiling, (not usually reckoned 
up in the furniture of a room,) no other movables 
remained. One conspicuous fixture, however, 
there was, a gigantic Dutch stove. This lumber- 
ing parallelogram, fagot-fed from the corridor 
behind, projected several feet into the room, and 
shone bright in the glaze of earthenware embla- 
zonments. Around it we would sometimes con- 
gregate in the intervals of class: in winter to 
toast our hands and hind quarters, as we pressed 
against the heated tiles, with more or less vigor 
according to the fervency of the central fire ; and 
jn summer either to tell stories, or to con over the 
pictorial History of the Bible, which adorned its 
frontispiece and sides. We cannot say that every 
square exactly squared with even our schoolboy 
notions of propriety in its mode of teaching re- 
ligious subjects ; there was a Dutch quaintness in 
the illustrations, which would sometimes force a 
smile from its simplicity, at others shock, from its 
apparent want of decorum and reverence. Pre- 
eminent of course among the gems from Genesis, 
Adam and Eve, safe in innocency and ‘ naked 
truth,”’ here walked unscathed amidst a menagerie 
of wild beasts—there, dressed in the costume of 
their fall, they quitted Eden, and left it in pos- 
session of tigers, bears, and crocodiles. Hard by 
on a smaller tile, that brawny “ knave of clubs,”’ 
Cain, battered down his brother at the altar; then 
followed a long picture-gallery of the acts of the 
patriarchs, and another equally long of the acts of 
the apostles. But, queer as many of these mis- 
conceptions might seem, they were nothing to the 
strange attempts made at dramatizing the parables 
of the New Testament—e. g. a stout man, stag- 
gering under the weight of an enormous beam 
which grows out of one eye, employs his fingers, 
assisted by the other, to pick out a black speck 
from the cornea of his neighbor. Here, an un- 
clean spirit, as black as any sweep, issues from 
the mouth of his victim, with wings and a tail ! 
Here again, the good Samaritan, turbaned like a 
Turk, is bent over the waylaid traveller, and pours 
wine and oil into his wounds from the mouths of 
two Florence flasks ; there, the grain of mustard- 
seed becomes a tree, sheltering already a large 
aviary in its boughs ; the woman, dancing a horn- 
pipe with the Dutch broom, has swept her house, 
and lo! the piece of silver that was lost, in her 
hand; a servant, who is digging a hole in order 
to hide his lord’s talent under a tree, is overlooked 
by a magpie and two crows, who are attentive wit- 
nesses of the deposit :—and many others too nu- 
merous to mention. So much for the empty 
schvol-room, but what ’s a hive without bees, or a 
school-room without boys’ The reader who has 
peeped into it untenanted, shall now, if he pleases, 
be introduced, dum fervet opus full and alive. 
Should he not be able to trace out very clearly the 
system at work, he will at least be no worse off 
than the bee-fancier, who hears indeed the buzzing, 
and sees a flux and reflux current of his winged 
confectioners entering in and passing out, but can- 
not investigate the detail of their labors any fur- 








ther. In the Yverdun, as in the hymenopterus 
apiary, we swarmed, we buzzed, dispersed, re- 
assembled at the sound of the bell, flocked in and 
flocked out, all the day leng; exhibited much 
restlessness and activity, evincing that something 
was going on, but what, it would have been hard 
to determine. Here the comparison must drop. 
Bees buzz to some purpose ; they know what they 
are about; they help one another; they work or- 
derly and to one end— 


How skilfully they build the cell, 
How neat they spread the wax, 

And labor hard to store it well 
With the sweet food, &c. &c. 


In none of these particulars did we resemble the 
“busy bee.”? This being admitted, our object in 
offering a few words upon the course of study 
pursued at the chateau is not with any idea of en- 
lightening the reader as to anything really ac- 
quired during the long ten hours’ session of each 
day ; but rather to show how ten hours’ imprison- 
ment may be inflicted upon the body for the sup- 
posed advantage of the mind, and yet be consumed 
in “* profitless labor, and diligence which maketh 
not rich ;’’ to prove, by an exhibition of their 
opposites, that method and discipline are indispen- 
sable in tuition, and (if he will accept our ‘ pathe- 
mata” for his ‘‘ mathemata’’ and guides in the 
bringing up of his sons) to convince him that edu- 
cation, like Scripture, admits not of private inter- 
pretation. ‘Those who refuse to adopt the catholic 
views of the age, and the general sense of the so- 
ciety in which they live, must blame themselves if 
they find the experiment of foreign schools a 
failure, and that they have sent their children 
** further to fare worse.” 

And now to proceed to the geography class, 
which was the first after breakfast, and began at 
half past eight. As the summons-bell sounded, 
the boys came rushing and tumbling in, and ere a 
minute had elapsed were swarming over, and set- 
tling upon, the high reading desks: the master, 
already at his work, was chalking out the business 
of the hour; and as this took some little time to 
accomplish, the youngsters not to sit unemployed, 
would be assiduously engaged in impressing sun- 
dry animal forms—among which the donkey was 
a favorite—cut out in cloth, and well powdered, 
upon one another’s backs. When Herr G 
had finished his chalkings, and was gone to the 
corner of the room for his show-perch, a skeleton 
map of Europe might be seen, by those who chose 
to look that way, covering the slate ; this, howev- 
er, was what the majority of the assembly never 
dreamt of, or only dreamt they were doing. The 
class generally—though ready when called upon 
to give the efficient support of their tongues—kept 
their eyes to gape elsewhere, and, like Solomon’s 
fool, had them where they had no business to be. 
The map, too often repeated to attract from its 
novelty, had no claim to respect on other grounds. 
It was one of a class accurately designated by that 
careful geographer, old Homer, as “‘ “ay ov Kata 
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Koouor,”” Coarse and clumsy, however, as it 
necessarily would be, it might still have proved of 
service had the boys been the draughtsmen. As 
it was, the following mechanically Herr G——’s 
wand to join in the general chorus of the last cen- 
sus of a city, the perpendicular altitude of a moun- 
tain, or the length and breadth of a lake, could 
obviously convey no useful instruction to any one. 
But, useful or otherwise, such was our regime— 
to set one of from fifty to sixty lads, day after day, 
week after week, repeating facts and figures noto- 
rious to every little reader of penny guides to sci- 
ence, till all had the last statistical returns at their 
tongue’s tip; and knew, when all was done, as 
much of what geography really meant as on the 
day of their first matriculation. Small wonder, 
then, if some should later have forsworn this study, 
and been revolted at the bare sight of a map! All 
our recollections of map, unlike those of personal 
travel, are sufficiently distasteful. Often have we 
yawned wearily over them at Yverdun, when our 
eyes were demanded to follow the titubations of 
Herr G *s magic wand, which, in its uncer- 
tain route, would skip from Europe to Africa and 
back again—gui modo Thebas modo me ponit 
Athenis ; and our dislike to them since has in- 
creased amazingly. Does the reader care to be 
told the reason of this! Let him— in order to 
obtain the pragmatic sanction of some stiff-necked 
examiner—have to ‘‘ get up”’ all the anastomozing 
routes of St. Paul’s several journeyings ; have to 
follow those rebellious Israelites in all their wan- 
derings through the desert; to draw the line round 
them when in Palestine ; going from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and ‘‘ meting out the valley of Succoth,”’ 
or, finally, have to cover a large sheet of foolscap 
with a progressive survey of the spread of Chris- 
tianity during the three first centuries—and he 
will easily enter into our feelings. To return to 
the class-room : The geographical lesson, though 
of daily infliction, was actually circumscribed in its 
duration. Old Time kept a sharp look-out over 
his blooming daughters, and never suffered one 
hour to tread upon the heels or trench upon the 
province of a sister hour. Sixty minutes to all, 
and not an extra minute to any, was the old gen- 
tleman’s impartial rule ; and he took care to see 
it was strictly adhered to. As the clock struck 
ten, geography was shoved aside by the muse of 
mathematics. A sea of dirty water had washed 
out in a twinkling all traces of the continent of 
Europe, and the palimpsest slate presented a clean 
face for whatever figures might next be traced up- 
on it. 

The hour for Euclidizing was arrived, and anon 
the black parallelogram was intersected with numer- 
ous triangles of the isosceles and scalene pattern ; 
but, notwithstanding this promising début, we did 
not make much quicker progress here than in the 
previous lesson. How should we, who had not 
only the difficulties inseparable from the subject to 
cope with, but a much more formidable difficulty, 
—viz., the obstruction which we opposed to each 
other’s advance, by the plan, so unwisely adopted, 








of making all the class do the same thing, that they 
might keep pace together. It is a polite piece of 
folly enough for a whole party to be kept waiting 
dinner by a lounging guest, who chooses to ride in 
the park when he ought to be at his toilet; but we 
were the victims of a much greater absurdity, who 
lost what might have proved an hour of profitable 
work, out of tenderness to some incorrigibly idle or 
Beotian boy, who could not get over the Pons Asi- 
norum, (every proposition was a pons to some asinus 
or other,) and so made those who were over stand 
still, or come back to help him across. Neither 
was this, though a very considerable drawback, our 
only hindrance—the guides were not always safe. 
Sometimes he who acted in that capacity would 
shout ‘‘ Eureka” too soon; and having undertaken 
to lead the van, lead it astray till just about, as he 
supposed, to come down upon the proof itself, aud 
to come down with a Q. E. D.; the master would 
stop him short, and bid him—as Coleridge told the 
ingenious author of Guesses at Truth—* to guess 
again.’’ But supposing the ‘‘ guess’’ fortunate, or 
that a boy had even succeeded, by his own industry 
or reflection, in mastering a proposition, did it fol- 
low that he would be a clear expositor of what he 
knew! It was far otherwise. Our young Archim- 
edes—unacquainted with the terms of the science, 
and being also (as we have hinted) lamentably de- 
fective in his knowledge of the power of words— 
would mix up such a “ farrago’’ of irrelevancies and 
repetitions with the proof, as, in fact, to render it to 
the majority no proof at all. Euclid should be 
taught in his own words—just enough and none to 
spare ; the employment of less must engender ob- 
scurity ; and of more, a want of neatness and per- 
spicacity. The best geometrician amongst us would 
have cut but a bad figure by the side of a lad of very 
average ability brought up to know Euclid by book. 

Another twitch of the bell announced that the 
hour for playing at triangles had expired. In five 
minutes the slate was covered with bars of minims 
and crotchets, and the music lesson begun. This, in 
the general tone of its delivery, bore a striking re- 
semblance to the geographical one of two hours 
before ; the only difference being that ‘ ut, re, me” 
had succeeded to names of certain cities, and ‘ fa, 
so, la’’ to the number of their inhabitants. It would 
be as vain an attempt to describe all the noise we 
made as to show its rationale or motive. It was loud 
enough to have cowed a lion, stopped a donkey in 
mid-bray—to have excited the envy of the vocal La- 
blache, or to have sent any prima donna into hys- 
terics. When this third hour had been bellowed 
away, and the bell had rung unheard the advent of 
a fourth—presto—in came Mons. D , to relieve 
the meek man who had acted as corypheus to the 
music class; and after a little tugging, had soon 
produced from his pocket that without which you 
never catch a Frenchman—a théme. The theme 
being announced, we proceeded (not quite tant lien 
que mal) to scribble it down at his dictation, and to 
amend its orthography afterwards from a corrected 
copy on the slate. Once more the indefatigable bell 
obtruded its tinkle, to prociaim that Herr Roth was 
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coming with a Fable of Gellert, or a chapter from 
Vater Pestalozzi’s serious novel, Gumal und Lina, 
to read, and expound, and catechize upon. This 
last Jesson before dinner was always accompanied 
by frequent yawns and other unrepressed symptoms 
of fatigue ; and at its conclusion we all rose with a 
shout, and rushed into the corridors. 

On resuming work in the afternoon, there was 
even less attention and method observed than before. 
The classes were then broken up, and private les- 
sons were given in accomplishments, or in some of 
the useful arts. Drawing dogs and cows, with a 
master to look after the trees and the hedges ; 
whistling and spitting through a flute; playing on 
the patience of a violin; turning at a lathe; or 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


‘SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY IS THE EVIL 
THEREOF.” 


BY THE REV. MR. CHRISTIE, OF EDINBURGH. 


On, by that gracious rule, 

Were we but wise to steer, 

On the wide sea of thought, 

What moments trouble fraught 
Were spared us here. 


But we, perverse and blind, 

As covetous of pain, 

Not only seek for more 

Yet hidden—but live o'er 
The past again. 


This life is called brief, 

Man, on the earth but crawls 

His threescore years and ten, 

And best fourscore—and then 
The ripe fruit falls. 


Yet, betwixt birth and death, 

Were but the life of man 

By his thoughts measured, 

To what an age would spread 
That little span. 


There are who’re born and die, 
Eat, sleep, walk, rest between, 
Talk, act by clock-work too, 
So pass in order due 

Over the scene. 


With these the past is past, 

The future nothing yet ; 

And so from day to day 

They breathe, till called to pay 
The last great debt. 


Their life in truth is brief, 
A speck, a point of time ; 
Whether in g®od old age 
Endeth their pilgrimage, 

Or in its prime. 
But other some there are, 
I call them not more wise, 
With whom the restless mind 
Still lingereth behind, 

Or forward flies. 


With these things pass away, 
But past things are not dead, 











In the heart’s treasury, 
Deep, hidden deep, they lie 
Unwithered. 


And there the soul retires, 

From the dull things that are, 

To mingle oft and long 

With the time-hallowed throng 
Of those that were. 


Then into life start ou 

The scenes long vanished; 

Then we behold again 

The forms that long have lain 
Among the dead. 


We feel their grasp of love, 
We meet their beaming eye, 
We hear their voice—ah, no! 
”*T was our own murmuring low 
Unconsciously. 


The years shift on and on, 
Years rapidly pass by, 
And now still watch we keep, 
As in disturbed sleep 

The sick doth he. 


We gaze on some pale face, 

Seen by the dim watch-light, 

Shuddering, we gaze and pray, 

And weep, and wish away 
The long, long night. 


And yet minutest things, 

That mark time’s heavy tread, 

Are on the tortured brain, 

With self-protracting pain, 
Deep minuted. 


The drops with trembling hand, 
Love steadied, poured out, 
The draught replenished, 
The label oft re-read, 
With nervous doubt. 


The watch that ticks so loud, 
The winding it for one 
Whose hand lies powerless, 
And then the fearful guess 

** That this hath run.” 


The shutter half unclosed, 

As the night wears away, 

Ere the last stars are set, 

The few that linger yet, 
To welcome day. 
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fencing with a powerful maiére d’armes ;—such 
were the general occupations. 
ever, that we English withdrew to our Greek and 
Latin; and, under a kind master, Dr. M——, ac- 
quired (with the exception of a love for natural his- 
tory, and a very unambitious turn of mind) all that 
really could deserve the name of education. 

We have now described the sedentary life at the 
chateau. In the next paper the reader shall be car- 
ried to the gymnasium ; the drill ground behind the 
lake ; to our small menageries of kids, guinea pigs, 
and rabbits ; be present at our annual ball and skat- 
ing bouts in winter, and at our bathings, fishings, 
frog-spearings, and rambles over the Jura in summer. 


It was then, how- 
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The moon so oft invoked, 
That bringeth no relief, 
From which, with sick’ning sight, 
We turn as if its light 
But marked our grief. 


Oh, never after dawn 

For us the east shall streak, 

But we shall see again, 

With the same thoughts as then, 
That pale day break. 


The desolate awakening, 
When first we feel alone ; 
Dread memories are these, 
Yet who for thoughtless ease 
Would exchange one. 


These are the soul’s hid wealth, 
Relics embalmed in tears ; 
Anon her curious eye 
Searcheth faturity— 

The depth of years. 


And there, in early life, 
Enchanted land she sees, 
Blue skies, and sun-bright bowers, 
Reflected—and tall towers 

On glassy seas. 


But heavy clouds collect 
Over that bright blue sky; 
And rough winds rend the trees, 
And lash the glassy seas 
To billows high. 


And then the next thing seen 

By that dim light, may be, 

With helm and rudder lost, 

A lone wreck, tempest tost, 
On the dark sea. 


Thus doth the soul extend 
Her brief existence here, 
Thus multiplieth she, 
Yea, to infinity, 

Her short career. 


Presumptuous and unwise, 

As if the present sum 

Were little of life’s woe— 

Why seeketh she to know 
Ills yet to come ? 


Look up—look up, my soul, 

To loftier mysteries, 

Trust in his word to thee, 

Who saith ‘* All tears shall be 
Wiped from all eyes.” 


And when thou turnest back, 

Oh what can chain thee here ? 

Seek out the spots of light 

On ‘‘ memory’s waste”’ yet bright ; 
Or if too near 


To desolate plains they lie, 
All dark with guilt and tears ; 
Still, still retrace the past, 
Till thou alight at last 

On life’s first years. 


Then not a passing cloud 

Obscures the sunny scene, 

No blight on the young tree, 

No thought of what may be, 
Or what hath been. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 





Bat all in hope—not hope, 
For all things are possessed ; 
No without alloy, 
And innocence and joy, 

In the young breast. 


And all confiding love, 

And holy ignorance ; 

Their blessed veil soon torn 

From eyes foredoom’d to mourn 
For man’s offence. 


Oh! thither, w irit, 

Flee from this world defiled ; 

How oft, heart sick and sore, 

I ’ve wished I were once more 
A little child. 





[ANNUAL PRIZE HAT TO THE BEST PREACHER AT 
CHELTENHAM.] 

Shenstone to Mrs. A., about 1762. 

‘*—-I am but just arrived at home, though I left 
Cheltenham the day after you. I stayed, indeed, to 
hear Mr. B. preach a morning service ; for which I 
find Mrs. C. has allotted him the hat, preferably to 
Mr. C. Perhaps you may remember, nor did I 
hear till very lately, that there is a hat given an- 
nually for the use of the best foreign preacher, of 
which the disposal is assigned to Mrs. C., to her 
and her heirs forever. remember (though I 
knew nothing of this whilst I was upon the place) 
I used to be a little misdeemful that all who preached 
there had some such premium in their eyes. The 
hat, "tis true, is not quite so valuable as that of a 
cardinal ; but while it is made a retribution for ex- 
cellence in so (if properly considered) sublime a 
function, it is an object for a preacher in any degree. 
I am sorry at the same time to say, that as a common 
hat, merely for its uses, it would be an object to too 
many country curates, whose situations and slender 
incomes too often excite our blushes as well as com- 
passion.’’—Hull’s Select Letters, vol. ii., p. 66. 


[PRIOR’S POSTHUMOUS TREATISES. ] 


‘*Amone the many curiosities which the Duchess 
of Portland had collected, there was a volume, which 
you have no doubt seen, containing some prose- 
treatises in manuscript of the poet Prior. Her 
grace was so good as to permit me to read them, 
and I read them with great pleasure. One of them, 
a dialogue between Locke and Montaigne, is an ad- 
mirable piece of ridicule on the subject of Lock’s 
eggs ye and seemed to me, when I read it, to 

in wit and humor not inferior even to the Alma 
itself. I took the liberty to say to the duchess, that 
it was pity they were not given to the world; but 
I found her rather averse to the publication. She 
said she could not bear to see her old friend crit- 
icized and censured by such people as the critical 
reviewers, &c. 1 hope the work will no longer be 
suppressed.’’—Sir William Forbes’ Life of Dr. 
Beattie, vol. ii., p. 160. 


[LORD MANSFIELD AS A STORY-TELLER.] 


‘* Ir was asserted by some of Lord Mansfield’s 
intimate friends, that though he was famous for 
bon-mots, yet he never got clearly through a plain 
facetious story of any length; for he was always so 
desirous of expressing himself elegantly, that the 
essence of a common joke was sure to evaporate. 
‘ Yes,’ replied another of the party: ‘and it is to 
his knowing that such a remark has been made, and 
that you are all upon the watch, that his lord- 
ship may truly attribute this embarrassment.’ ’’— 
Cradok’s Memoirs, vol. i., p. 96. 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
A LADY WHO HAS SEEN THE WORLD. 


Reaper, did you ever chance to hear of the fa- 
mous Maria of Mont Blanc, a peasant woman of 
Chamouni, the only one of her sex who ever ascend- 
ed to the summit of the monarch of mountains; or 
of our own countrywoman, Mrs. Campbell, who, 
with her daughters, traversed the frightful Mer de 
Glace in all its extent, and crossed over to the val- 
ley of Cormayeur! These were remarkable in- 
stances of female nerve and intrepidity ; but what 
think you of a woman who has actually gone round 
the globe by herself, not comfortably ensconced on 
shipboard and touching here and there in its four 
quarters, but exploring many of its most interesting 
countries? Can you believe in the existence of 
such a prodigy? if not, such an one I must no less 
declare myself to have seen, and talked, and trav- 
elled with. 

Tt was at Constantinople, in the summer of 1841, 
that I went on board the Austrian steamer plying 
from that city to Beirout, and, as it happened, found 
myself the only passenger in the best cabin. I was 
not long, however, in making acquaintances on 
deck. Among the crowd of Turks and Levantines 
I was struck with the appearance of a lady, whose 
singular costume—a tight gown of plain gray serge, 
of a somewhat antiquated fashion, and a Florentine 
straw hat, with a very wide brim—curiously con- 
trasted with the flowing oriental garments around. 
There was, however, nothing even to excite a smile 
in her appearance. Her person was slight, her 
countenance grave, and her manners remarkably 
simple and unaffected. She was travelling entirely 
alone, but had found a temporary protector in the 
person of a Magne emg monk, who was going 
to his convent in Syria. I found that our object 
was the same—a pilgrimage to the holy city ; nor 
was I long in discovering that my new companion 
was no ordinary pilgrim, and that the thirst for ro- 
mantic excitement and the desire for information were 
motives at least as powerful with her as the indul- 
gence of a feeling of piety. Our conversation 
turned upon the difficulties of the way. The coun- 
try was reputed to be in a very unsettled state, the 
roads said to be beset with robbers. I soon became 
so interested in the calm and resolute character of 
my new friend, that I resolved to assist her to the 
utmost of my power. On reaching Beirout, no 
time was lost in repairing to an English merchant 
to whom I had an introduction, whose active kind- 
ness procured me a travelling servant, named Ach- 
met, a native of Beirout, who was directed to lay in 
a stock of provisions for a two or three days’ cruise, 
and to take our places in a boat sailing that evening 
for Jaffa. My lady pilgrim, of whom I had lost 
sight during the confusion of landing, was now 
sought out ; nor was it long before she made her 
appearance at the merchant’s. At first my friend 
was rather shy of this part of the business, but the 
mature age, grave appearance, and simple manners 
of my new acquaintance, soon set at rest any un- 
generous suspicions. 

The evening came, and we repaired on board. 
The boat proved to be an undecked Arab craft, of 
the very rudest description, with two masts, and 
huge latine or triangular sails. A small cabin, 
about six feet square, into which it was necessary 
to creep on all fours, was contrived at the stern, but 
it was so foul that to take refuge there except in 
case of a storm was impossible. The rest of the 





rough ribs served for couches, and sofas, and berths, 
at once. ‘The places of honor, including the afore- 
said cabin, had been reserved for ourselves—the 
rest of the vessel was crowded with a motley col- 
lection of passengers. 
Having myself roughed it before in this way, I 
was prepared for what I met with, but nothing sur- 
prised me more than the passive indifference of my 
companion. Though certainly not ‘ eabinned,”’ 
we were ‘‘ cribbed and confined”? with a vengeance. 
Wilkie, when putting up for the night in the one 
room of a Spanish posada with a party of ladies and 
gentlemen, talks of curtains and other contrivances 
for decorum. I thought of the fastidious delicacy 
of Hood’s ‘* Schoolmistress’’ under such alarming 
circumstances. But there was no remedy. ‘ Mis- 
ery acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows.’’ 
All distinctions were literally brought to one level, 
and, when night came on, and we were forced to 
lie down in the sand which formed the sheeting of 
the general bed, with the canopy of heaven for a 
curtain, we made so tight a fit of it, that as Ste- 
wy somewhere says, ‘‘if the bottom of the boat 
ad fallen out, we could hardly have tumbled 
through.”’ 

On awaking the next morning, we were already 
dressed. The sun was rising in glory behind 
Mount Lebanon. Our picturesque old bark, with 
her huge latine sails, flew steadily along under the 
pressure of a light breeze, and the fresh odors from 
the sea, with our prosperous progress, contributed to 
put us all into excellent spirits. After our ablutions, 
Achmet was soon ready with a breakfast of coffee, 
bread, eggs, and fruit. We sat in the pleasant 
shadow of the sail; maps and guide-books were 
pulled out, and every point of that memorable coast 
successively made out and commented on. I was 
perfectly delighted with the intelligence of my com- 
panion, and never, surely, did any traveller, male or 
female, give so little trouble, and enter into every- 
thing with such a spirit of quiet, heartfelt enjoy- 
ment. And thus we sailed along, past Sidon, and 
past Tyre, till, as the sun dropped his fiery ball 
into the western ‘waters, we reached the promontory 
of Mount Carmel and its white convent, looking 
out over the lonely, widespread sea. As night 
came on, all dropped asleep again, huddled together 
in the general receptacle. 

On reaching Jaffa the next afternoon, a tribe of 
half-naked Arabs rushed shouting into the water, 
and bore us, lady and all, triumphantly into the 
town. The notion of a woman wandering about by 
herself was so unintelligible to the crew and Arabs, 
that I was, of course, looked upon as her lawful pro- 
prietor and protector ; and it was rather embarrassing 
how to get rid of this honor, and, at the same time, 
to provide comfortably for my companion. Fortu- 
nately, there proved to be an Austrian consul in the 
place, and to his custody, as a German, I desired 
Achmet to consign her for the night. 

Jaffa is but thirty miles from Jerusalem, and, by 
starting very early in the morning, I intended to get 
there that evening. Accordingly, long before sun- 
rise I had ordered horses to be ready, and sent 
Achmet to fetch Madame from the Austrian con- 
sul’s, where she had been very kindly treated by the 
ladies of his family. It was one of the hottest days 
of a Syrian summer; the half-cultivated plains, 
parched up by the summer heat, were destitute of 
shade and verdure, and haunted by myriad swarms 
of insects ; our supply of water was soon exhaust- 
ed, and had it not been for the peasant girls of the 





boat had a flooring of sand and shingle, and its 





villages, who brought forth pitchers to gain a few 
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paras from a passing traveller, we should have suf- 
fered cruelly. But not a single murmur, not even 
an indication of impatience, ever escaped the lips 
of my surprising feminine companion during the 
whole of this burning day. After a most blessed 
halt at a well, and an hour’s repose under the 
shadow of a solitary fig-tree, we pushed into the 
wild defiles of the hill country of Judea, so narrow 
in places that but one at a time can pass, famous of 
old besides for their insecurity, and as the scene of 
many an outrage and many a murder perpetrated 
upon the pilgrims to Jerusalem. Our progress 
through these ravines was so much slower than we 
anticipated, that we were benighted at a village in 
the mountains. We halted in the court of a ruin- 
ous mosque, and established our quarters under its 
vaulted cloisters. The village sheik, who had sent 
us a huge pilau for supper, came down for a while 
to visit us. At length we betook ourselves to our 
respective dormitories on the ground; but sleep 
refused to visit our eyes; we had reached, we 
found, to within three hours of Jerusalem. Rest- 
less and excited, about midnight, I desired Achmet 
to prepare for departure—our companion, I found, 
was as wakeful as myself. At midnight, the cam- 
els sleeping around us in groups, we stumbled forth 
by starlight from the court of the mosque, and 
picked our uncertain way among the olive groves 
surrounding the village. 

The road was a mere horse-path down slippery 
slabs of rock into the hollow of a precipitous ravine ; 
in the dark, it was one succession of slides and 
stumbles from top to bottom. I soon lost sight of 


A LADY WHO HAS 


Madame, who had forged ahead of me, but hailed 
her from time to time with loud shouts, to which 
she responded in a minor key. At the bottom of 


the valley I overtook her, and we hastened onwards 
towards the bourne of our journey. My own ex- 
citement was beyond anything I ever experienced— 
the mind of my companion was no less absorbed, 
and thus we paced on side by side in the dim star 
light, without exchanging more than an occasional 
syllable. At length, the light broke gradually in 
faint red bars behind a dark wavy summit—it was 
the Mount of Olives! A long line of walls, with 
here and there a tower and dome, loomed up and 
began to redden with the increasing light; and as 
the crimson streaks became more and more intensely 
vivid, with a feeling more like dreaming than wak- 
ing, we found ourselves at the gate of Jerusalem. 
While the sentinel within was unbarring it, we held 
a brief consultation, when it was decided that I 
should remit the pilgrim lady to her legitimate pro- 
tectors, the monks of the Roman Catholic convent, 
while I sought out for myself the abode of a friend 
who was then locum tenens for the absent consul. 
During my stay at Jerusalem I saw but little of 
my companion, but on joining some travellers who 
were about to go down to the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea—an excursion which, though short, is both 
fatiguing and perilous, Madame proved to be one 
of the party. At nightfall we reached the extraor- 
dinary convent of St. Saba, among the wild des- 
erts of the Jordan, and here I found that, lest the 
sanctity of the brethren should be compromised, 
women were never admitted within the walls, a 
solitary tower without being appointed as their re- 
ceptacle. hither I repaired with a lay servant, 
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whose office it was to attend to the wants of the 
female pilgrims. Stumbling in the dark over the 
rocky ground, we reached at length the base of the 
tower, standing, quite isolated, upon the brink of a 
tremendous precipice. Here the lay brother hand- 
ing me the supper-basket, planted a ladder so as to 
form a communication with the portal, which was 
elevated some twenty feet above the ground, and 
then, ascending, drew forth a key and unlocked the 
smal] heavy door which gave access to this female 
asylum, or rather prison. The room we entered 
was empty, and, by another ladder, we ascended to 
the upper story, which was furnished with some 
little attention to the bodily, but also to what was 
more consulted, the ghostly comforts of its gentle 
inmates. Pictures and images of saints adorned the 
walls of a small oratory, which was niched into the 
side of the apartment, over which a few lamps cast 
a dim uncertain gleam, leaving its extremities in 
gloomy obscurity. Upon a low divan sat the object 
of our search, with her usual expression of calm and 
fearless tranquillity. Her simple supper was brought 
forth, and while she was engaged with it, I asked her 
whether she did not feel timid at being left in utter 
solitude. In fact, the dim, dreary-looking chamber 
above, the total darkness of the lower story, the 
horrible stillness of the place, were all calculated to 
act upon a nervous imagination, and to awaken a 
train of dismal and superstitious fancies. When 
Captain Basil Hall and his daughters visited the 
place, the ladies had refused to be thus incarcerated, 
and stormed away till allowed to enter the convent 
walls. Not so, however, the German pilgrim ; she 
declared that she never was more comfortable, and 
refused my offer to remain on guard in the lower 
story of the tower. Accordingly, we departed, and 
locked her up snug for the night. 

Long before sunrise next morning, we were all 
mustered, including Madame, before the gate of the 
convent, and wended our way to the awful shores 
of the Dead Sea and the valley of the Jordan. Not 
to dwell upon these well-known scenes, suffice it 
to say, that the powers of endurance of the whole 
party were never more severely tried. That night 
we bivouacked under a tree, and, rising by star- 
light, returned to Jerusalem, most thoroughly 
knocked up. 

Here I lost sight of my interesting and intrepid 
friend. On returning to Pema I often reverted to 
our adventures, and wondered what would be the end 
of her strange passion for rambling, which ‘‘ seemed 
to grow by what it fed on.’’ Conceive my sur- 
5 at finding last autumn the following notice of 

er in the ‘* New York Literary World,’’ under the 
head of ‘* What is talked about :”’— 

** Madame Ida Pfeiffer, of Vienna, has arrived in 
this city, furnished with letters from our mission- 
aries. She formerly visited the East, and has writ- 
ten her travels. She has since carried away bricks 
from Nineveh, passed through Persia, and looked 
in upon Gutzlaff in China. On her way hither 
through the Brazils, she was attacked by robbers, 
against whom she defended herself bravely—cutting 
off the fingers of one of her antagonists, and being 
herself wounded in the struggle. After remaining 
with us a while, she will return to her native city, 
from which she departed on her adventurous expe- 
dition.” W.H. B. 











From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE COVENANTERS’ NIGHT-HYMN. 
BY DELTA. 


[Maxine all allowances for the many-colored 
pictures, nay, often one-sided statements of such 
apologetic chroniclers as Knox, Melville, Calder- 
wood, and Row, it is yet difficult to divest the 
mind of a strong leaning towards the old Presby- 
terians and champions of the Covenant—probably 
because we believe them to have been sincere, and 
know them to have been persecuted and oppressed. 
Nevertheless, the liking is as often allied to sympa- 
thy as to approbation ; for a sifting of motives ex- 
hibits, in but too many instances, a sad commixture 
of the chaff of selfishness with the grain of prin- 
ciple—an exhibition of the over and over again 
played game, by which the gullible many are made 
the tools of the crafty and designing few. Be it 
allowed that, both in their preachings from the pul- 
pit and their teachings by example, the Covenant- 
ers frequently proceeded more in the spirit of 
fanaticism than of sober religious feeling; and 
that, in their antagonistic ardor, they did not hes- 
itate to carry the persecutions of which they them- 
selves so justly complained into the catap of the 
adversary—sacrificing in their mistaken zeal even 
the ennobling arts of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, as adjuncts of idol-worship—still it is to 
be remembered, that the aggression emanated not 
from them; and that the rights they contended for 
were the most sacred and invaluable that man can 
possess—the freedom of worshipping God accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience. They sincerely 
believed that the principles which they maintained 
were right; and their adherence to these with 
unalterable constancy, through good report and 
through bad report; in the hour of privation and 
suffering, of danger and death; in the silence of 
the prison-cell, not less than in the excitement of 
the battle-field; by the blood-stained hearth, on 
the scaffold, and at the stake—forms a noble chap- 
ter in the history of the human mind—of man as 
an accountable creature. 

Be it remembered, also, that these religious 
persecutions were not mere things of a day, but 
were continued through at least three entire gen- 
erations. They extended from the accession of 
James VI. to the English throne, (testibus the 
rhymes of Sir David Lyndsay, and the classic 
prose of Buchanan,) down to the Revolution of 
1688—almost a century, during which many thou- 
sands tyrannically perished, without in the least 
degree loosening that tenacity of purpose, or sub- 
duing that perfervidum ingenium, which, accord- 
ing to Thuanus, have been national characteris- 
tes. 

In almost all similar cases, the cause of the 
Covenanters, so strenuously and unflinchingly 
maintained, ultimately resulted in the victory of 
Protestantism—that victory, the fruits of which 
we have seemed of late years so readily inclined 
to throw away; and, in its rural districts more 
especially, of nothing are the people more justly 
proud than 
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The tales 
Of persecution and the Covenant, 
Whose echo rings through Scotland at this hour. 


So says Wordsworth. These traditions have been 
emblazoned by the pens of Scott, M’Crie, Galt, 
Hogg, Wilson, Grahame, and Pollok, and by the 
pencils of Wilkie, Harvey, and Duncan—each 
regarding them with the eye of his peculiar ge- 
nius. 

In reference to the following stanzas, it should 
be remembered that, during the holding of their 
conventicles—which frequently, in the more troub- 
lous times, took place amid mountain solitudes, 
and during the night—a sentinel was stationed on 
some commanding height in the neighborhood, to 
give warning of the approach of danger. } 


I. 


Ho! plaided watcher of the hill, 
What of the night '—what of the night? 
The winds are lown, the woods are still, 
The countless stars are sparkling bright ; 
From out this heathery moorland glen, 
By the shy wild-fowl only trod, 
We raise our hymn, unheard of men, 
To Thee—an omnipresent God ! 


Il. 


Jehovah! though no sign appear, 
Through earth our aimless path to lead, 

We know, we feel Thee ever near, 
A present help in time of need— 

Near, as when, pointing out the way, 
Forever in thy people’s sight, 

A pillared wreath of smoke by day, 
Which turned to fiery flame at night ! 


Ill. 


Whence came the summons forth to go '— 
From Thee awoke the warning sound! 
** Out of your tents, O Israel ! Lo! 
The heathen’s warfare girds thee round. 
Sons of the faithful! up—away! 
The lamb must of the wolf beware ; 
The falcon seeks the dove for prey ; 
The fowler spreads his cunning snare !”’ 


Iv. 


Day set in gold; *t was peace around— 

*T was seeming peace by field and flood : 
We woke, and on our lintels found 

The cross of wrath—the mark of blood. 
Lord! in thy cause we mocked at fears, 

We scorned the ungodly’s threatening words— 
Beat out our pruning-hooks to spears, 

And turned our ploughshares into swords ! 


Vv. 


Degenerate Scotland! days have been 
Thy soil when only freemen trod— 
When mountain-crag and valley green 
Poured forth the loud aeclaim to God !— 
The fire which liberty imparts, 
Refulgent in each patriot eye, 
And, graven on a nation’s hearts, 
The Word—for which we stand or die! 


vi. 


Unholy change! The scorner’s chair 


Is now the seat of those who rule; 
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Tortures, and bonds, and death, the share 
Of all except the tyrant’s tool. 

That faith in which our fathers breathed, 
And had their life, for which they died— 

That priceless heirloom they bequeathed 
Their sons—our impious foes deride ! 


Vil. 


So we have left our homes behind, 
And we have belted on the sword, 
And we in solemn league have joined, 
Yea! covenanted with the Lord, 

Never to seek those homes again, 
Never to give the sword its sheath, 

Until our rights of faith remain 
Unfettered as the air we breathe! 


Vill. 


O Thou, who rulest above the sky, 
Begirt about with starry thrones, 
Cast from the Heaven of Reems thine eye 
Down on our wives and little ones— 
From hallelujahs surging round, 
Oh! for a moment turn thine ear, 
The widow prostrate on the ground, 
The famished orphan’s cries to hear! 


IX. 


And Thou wilt hear! it cannot be 
That Thou wilt list the raven’s brood, 
When from their nest they scream to Thee, 
And in due season send them food : 
It cannot be that Thou wilt weave 
The lily such superb array, 
And yet unfed, unsheltered, leave 
Thy children—as if less than they ! 


x. 


We have no hearths—the ashes lie 

In blackness where they brightly shone ; 
We have no homes—the desert sky 

Our covering earth our couch alone ; 
We have no heritage—depriven 

Of these, we ask not such on earth ; 
Our hearts are sealed ; we seek in heaven, 

For heritage, and home, and hearth! 


XI. 


O Salem, city of the saint, 

And holy men made perfect! we 
Pant for thy gates, our spirits faint 

Thy glorious golden streets to see ;— 
To mark the rapture that inspires 

The acheache and redeemed by grace ; 
To listen to the seraphs’ lyres, 

And meet the angels face to face ! 


XI. 
Father in Heaven! we turn not back, 


Though briers and thorns choke up the path ; 


Rather the tortures of the rack, 

Than tread the winepress of Thy wrath. 
Let thunders crash, let torrents shower, 

Let whirlwinds churn the howling sea, 
What is the turmoil of an hour, 

To an eternal calm with Thee? 





THE STUDENT'S PRAYER. 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE IN COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


Lorp of my life, my guide, my friend, 
Who gav’st me being, giv’st me weal, 





THE STUDENT'S PRAYER. 


Here in thy house my knees I bend, 

My early vows to seal. 
Teach me to pray with soul sincere, 
Teach me to love with holy fear, 
Teach me with thankful heart te know 
The source whence all my blessings flow. 


The sport of fashion’s varying gale, 
Who the unsteady bark shall guide, 

Launched on the giddy wave to sail 
Of life’s uncertain tide * 

Vainly she bounds in quest of heaven, 

Unless thy spirit freely given 

Breathe in her sails and thou be near, 

O’er hidden rocks her course to steer. 


From mother’s smiles and father’s care 

And home’s all-hallowing bonds set free, 
Hoping and trembling, scarce I dare 

© tempt that pathless sea. 

Yet will I forth, O gracious Lord, 
Strong in the nurture of the word, 
Shielded by faith and love divine, 
And dine with Jesus’ guardian sign. 


Why should I fear? In glorious band 
Time-honored names their radiance shed 
Upon this hallowed spot. I stand 
Amidst the mighty dead. 
Here, where they knelt, they bid me kneel ; 
Here, where they felt, they bid me feel 
How truth and knowledge mingling flow 
With pure religion’s sunny glow. 


Not for the ‘* childish things’’ of life 

This day the appointed hours are gone. 
And here for manhood’s ordered strife 

Ill do my armor on— 
With sword of knowledge, shield of truth, 
And holiness, bright helm of youth, 
And faith’s pure banner, to begin 
The war with ignorance and sin. 


Oh, let me at that last, dark hour— 
Not dark, if thou in love be near— 

O doubly dark, if sin’s rude power 
Have weaned me from thy fear— 

Then let no keen rememberment 

Of treasures wasted, time misspent, 

A vainly late repentance bring, 

Or add to death a sharper sting. 


So then, as erst that Hebrew boy 
E’en from the womb and cradle given, 
~ soul and body thus with joy 
consecrate to heaven. 
Thou wilt the fainting step sustain, 
The tempter’s wiles wilt render vain, 
And crown at last, from terror free, 
The patient child with victory. 
British Magazine. 





[BOARDING-SCHOOL READING. ] 


Tovcuine upon female education in the year 1774, 
a reviewer says, ‘‘ Although boarding-schools are 
conducted much as they have ever been, yet a pre- 

sterous species of literature has been introduced 
into some of them, by the humble imitators of a 
wretched orator. It is called English reading. 
These oratorical masters, ignorant for the most part 
as their scholars, teach them to stamp and tear and 
mouth out of Shakspeare and Milton. The poor 
girls are thus rendered worse than ignorant; con- 
ceited without knowledge, and supercilious without 
taste.’’—Monthly Review, vol. li., p. 389. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


From the Spectator, of 14th July. 
OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


CavtTiovsty silent during the deliberative part 
of the session, Lord Palmerston has signalized its 
scampering penultimate week by a burst of eloquence 
in favor of Hungary, her independence, and rights. 
A very imposing speech, which has quite restored 
the confidence of parliamentary liberals in the 
secretary for foreign affairs! Yet the imposing 
speech is no more than a clever mystification. 
The whole drift of it is summed up in this pas- 
sage— 

It is not fitting that a country occupying such a 
proud position as England, having such various and 
extensive interests, should lock herself up, and, in 
simple regard to her own internal affairs, remain a 

assive and mute spectator of everything going on. 

t is quite true it may be said, “* Your opinions are 
but opinions ; you express them against powers who 
have large standing armies at their command; and 
what are opinions without armies?’? My answer 
is, opinions are stronger than armies. Opinions, if 
they are founded in truth and justice, will, in the 
end, prevail against the bayonets of infantry, against 
the fire of artillery. 


‘* Opinions are stronger than armies’’—a pretty 
sentence, that quite fails in with the Mechaniecs- 
Institute philosophy of the day. But what is its 
practical validity! Public opinion is only stronger 
than armies when it possesses those who master 
armies. It is true that the government of every 


country is based, negatively if not positively, on 


public opinion ; because, if the strong mass did not 
acquiesce in the incumbency, it could oust the in- 
cumbents ; so that they sit by its favor; but only 
because public opinion obliges the physical force 
of the country, including its army, to acquiesce. 
If the government of a country is a bad one, opin- 
ion can only prevail upon it in one or other of 
two ways: either by animating a material force 
adverse to the government—that is, by raising up 
an army against the government—or by convert- 
ing the leaders of the existing material force. 
Count Stadion is a lunatic, probably through the 
sickening despair of constant failure in the effort 
to make the rulers of Austria accept the opinion 
that might save their empire ; the appeal has been 
made from that ‘‘ opinion’’ to arms; the contest 
lies between the army of a small state and that of 
a large state aided by a larger ; it will be decided 
by military skill, numbers, and weight of metal ; 
Lord Palmerston stands by eloquently protesting, 
and declaring th~t opinion is stronger than armies. 
Will his protest prevail against the Russian and 
Austrian armies on the plains of Hungary? There 
is the ready and appropriate field to test the truth 
of his maxim. 

But it has been tested already: public opinion 
has sent its verbal subsidies te the aid of Poland 
—and where is Poland? What has written and 
oral intervention, even with a show of guns, done 
for Sicily? Worse than nothing ; for, indeed, it 
has not been without practical results. A British 
minister was sent to Italy to embody the views of 
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the British ministry ; his presence, his language, 
his mien, were such as to make the Sicilians be- 
lieve that their insurrection would be supported, 
their “‘ constitution’’ restored, their chosen king 
recognized—the last point was expressly declared 
by the British representatives ; the whole language 
of the British agents was such as to induce the 
Sicilians to believe that the acts of the British 
would correspond. There were no acts on the 
part of the British; but when the Sicilians had 
rebelled, reconstituted themselves, and chosen their 
king, Lord Palmerston, applying his maxim that 
opinions are stronger than armies, declined to fur- 
nish anything beyond opinion—and the Sicilians 
were beaten; beaten by the wretched government 
of Naples, with the heir of its foolish and faithless 
dynasty. 
Non volge l’anno in Jui senti Palermo 
L’antica razza. 


And in England too: the sentence of the Floren- 
tine satirist should be struck in brass, and delivered 
on a medal as an honorary testimonial to the Brit- 
ish for their aid. The British intervention in 
Sicily is marked by bad faith—no less; the same 
kind of bad faith which we impute to a man who 
deceives a woman by paying her ‘‘ attentions.” 
Sicily might decidedly bring her action against 
England for breach of promise. 

From the last brilliant, successful, and accepted 
oration of the foreign secretary, we may gather 
the whig and liberal idea of the present duty of 
England towards the nations in the matter of for- 
eign intervention. It consists in a literal applica- 
tion of the ‘‘ vox et preterea nihil’’ rule—the 
minister is to talk, and nothing more. If so, let us 
disband not only our armies but our embassies, and 
let our ministers consummate their metamorphosis 
into a body of essayists. Recognize the Edinburgh 
Review as a department of state. That would 
really be better, because it would be quite intel- 
ligible. Let it be understood that England is to 
take no further part in the affairs of Europe, ex- 
cept a literary part as the publisher of *‘ articles,” 
and then the parties that represent ‘‘ progress,”’ 
&c., would not be seduced by didactic lucubrations 
into rebellious and overt acts. We are not blaming 
Lord Palmerston for a foible that belongs to his 
colleagues, his party, and perhaps the bulk of the 
British people just now; who like to enjoy the 
credit and renown of intervening to maintain opin- 
ions, without the cost. England claims to repre- 
sent certain opinions, but wishes it to be a titular 
office—like Henry the Eighth, who retained the 
title conferred upon him by the Pope as ‘* Defender 
of the Faith,’’ after he had repudiated wife and 
Pope. 

Turn we to other parties, to see if there is any 
corrective to this mystified and inconsistent notion 
of our foreign relations ; for it is most desirable to 
extricate the subject from its half spontaneous ob- 
scurity, and see our course clear!y. Lord Brougham 
gives voice to the opinion of the anti-ministerial 
peers, an inchoate majority of the upper house ; 
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who resolve with him—1. That England ought 
to demand ‘and obtain’’ “ satisfactory explana- 
tions touching the international proceedings of for- 
eign powers; 2. That she ought not to interfere 
between governments and subjects; 3. That her 
conduct must be regulated by “ friendly feeling’’ 
towards ‘allies’? to whom we may be bound un- 
der treaty. In other words, England is to demand 
satisfaction when one king quarrels with another, 
but is to say nothing when a people complains 
that its king is tyrannical and unjust. England 
is to interfere for princes, but not for peoples— 
she is to protect Ferdinand of Naples, Ferdinand 
of Austria, Nicholas of Russia; but not Sicilians, 
nor Hungarians, nor Poles. Lord Brougham’s 
doctrine, we believe, has obtained no recognition 
since Europe had a history. The publicists de- 
clare that when a state is divided by two parties, 
a foreign state may take its choice between the 
two, and aid which it pleases. The quarrel be- 
tween a ruler and subject, Austria and the Guelf, 
became the party war of another land. King 
Leopold sits upon a throne which England helped 
to raise among a people warring on its sovereign. 
From the middle ages to our own day, foreign in- 
tervention has accepted the invitation of peoples as 
well as princes, and more often perhaps with a 
solid justification. Lord Brougham’s rule is con- 
sistent and intelligible in itself; it recognizes in 
each state the powers that be, and them alone ; it 
was, or ought to have been, the rule of the high 
tories when they existed in England, and of the 
Holy Alliance ; it Aas not been the rule of nations, 
nor is it of this nation now ; and we do not believe 
that, distinctly understood, it would be the rule. 
From the tory view turn we to the more popular 
side—the one represented at the city meeting in 
favor of Hungary—to see what we can learn there. 
Little. It is a reflex of Lord Palmerston’s doc- 
trine with an addendum by Mr. Cobden. The 
head of the Manchester school allows to opinion 
the help derivable from operations on the money- 
market. At the meeting to protest against the 
intervention of Russia in Huneary, Mr. Cobden 
takes pains to show that it is not necessary to re- 
sist Russia, because she has not money enough for 
more than a limited indulgence in soldiering. She 
can only, he says, afford so much campaigning ; she 
can’t go further without coming to Western Europe 
for a loan; and you can refuse the money. What 
then? will it be refused? Austria, he says, is 
bankrupt, and cannot raise money. Again, what 
thent The French Directory issued assignats, 
and yet defied Europe. Bonaparte overran the 
Continent with troops which, cheap as they were, 
cost more than bean-eating Russians. The United 
States saw their currency go to a terrible discount, 
and yet beat England. South American states 
have obtained loans. And if Russia were to ask 
a loan secured on her territories, her mines, and 
her dynastic probabilities, would the sages of the 
European stock exchange refuse it, either on mer- 
eantile or patriotic grounds? ‘* Credat Judeus.”’ 
Discount can always be stretched to the point of 





temptation, and capital will never find the heart to 
refuse a profit. That, assuredly, is not set down 
in the moral code of free trade. If tenders were 
invited, a Russian ‘* England-invasion’’ loan would 
be quoted on the London ’change, daily, by name. 
There is much cant in the terrors which make 
Russia a bugbear; some cant also in the neatly 
ruled calculations which exhibit her powerless 
while she is threatening Germany, alarming Chris- 
tian Turkey, invading Hungary, and negotiating 
the alliance of France. 

It is time that we should leave child’s play. 
The position of Europe is serious enough to de- 
mand something graver than clap-trap or amateur 
statesmanship. The vice of our foreign policy is, 
that it rests on assumptions, and acts in mystifica- 
tion. We are without a real foreign policy; we 
are unguided by a distinct rule—without compass 
in the obscurity and the storm. Some of our 
statesmen prefer a compass whose pole is the stem 
of the ship they are steering ; a foolish and unsafe 
device to cheat one’s self. We cannot, even in 
foreign policy, eat our cake and have it. We 
cannot sit at the councils of Europe without in- 
curring the responsibilities of our presence. Lord 
Carlisle is right when he says that we cannot repudi- 
ate the fellowship of humanity and refuse to aid the 
oppressed ; there have been, and will be, occasions 
in which England must declare the rights of hu- 
manity, and, declaring, stand by them, or forfeit 
all claim to high position. But that duty is not 
one to be trifled with. Precisely because the 
judgment of so great a nation carries with it a 
prepondering weight, and because the declaration 
of so powerful a nation must be followed up with 
a fulfilment of responsibilities, it is necessary to 
define and limit the occasions of intervention, and 
the principles. You must do so for the sake of 
prudence, of national dignity, and of effective re- 
sults. Waste not the influence of the state, nor 
make it cheap. Lord Palmerston’s rule is, al- 
ways talk, and usually talk big, but never act; 
the true rule is, never talk, unless you are prepared 
to act; never talk as big as you will act. Do not 
go so far in action even as to utter words, unless 
you see the whole course before you and the con- 
sequences of pursuing it, or unless you see a prin- 
ciple so sacred that you are prepared to follow it 
at all costs. Unless you are prepared for one or 
other alternative, act not; but then, speak not. 
Use not the language of strength in vain, or you 
depreciate the currency of the national influence. 
If you claim, be prepared to exact what you claim. 
If justice makes you think it necessary to protest, 
be ready to stand by your protest. 

How to act, is an ulterior question. Lord Pal- 
merston declares that the first object of England 
is to maintain peace, and the next to count for 
something in the world. A poor idea of national 
aspirations! England's first object should be to 
uphold what to her conscientious judgment seems 
just ; next, to promote as much practical good as 
she can in the world. But what does she count 
good and just in politics? It would be quite pos- 
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sible to embody in a formal declaration the prin- 
ciples by which this country is prepared to stand, 
in such form as to accord with the actual conclu- 
sions to which England has practically arrived in 
her own career, and to command the adhesion of 
every English statesman; and that declaration 
might be sent to our representatives at foreign 
courts, for communication to those courts, as the 
chart of English policy. It would fix our own 
counsel, and serve as a guide to foreign states. 
If it be clearly understood to what we will give 
and to what refuse our support, states will have 
no difficulty in learning how to earn our friendship 
and intercourse; both of which we can render 
practically valuable. To those who are politically 
just, our wealth, our experience, our extended 
dominion, our influence, may afford powerful help, 
short of sending forth great armies. But no army 
is too great to maintain the word of England. Let 
that word never go forth unless she is prepared to 
redeem it with a host, and it will never go forth 
in vain. As it is, we are likely to go to war by 
accident, to enforce some purpose which we do not 
see, and to achieve results which we shall not like 
—wasting the treasure of the country to purchase 
oppression for the nations and hatred for ourselves. 
We have not yet outlived the practice of war, but 
we can limit our own share in it to one rule—the 
rule of never using arms except to vindicate those 
fixed and proclaimed principles which are sanc- 
tioned by the experience, the deliberate judgment, 
and the affection of Englishmen—which have 
achieved our greatness, and are the key to our fu- 
ture security. With such fixed and known foreign 
policy, war would become for us, what it ought to 
be, an economy of peace, a guarantee of civiliza- 
tion ; the strength of England would be known to 
the nations as the faithful and steadfast instrument 
of enlightened vpinion, dear to the just, terrible 
only to those hated by the just; and thus we 
should gain an ever-increasing alliance of the wise 
and powerful—an alliance founded on something 
stronger than treaty stipulations, on the force of 
our own virtue and a common faith. With such 
a course marked out, we might even now enter 
the congress of nations, and obtain for Europe a 
restoration of order under new and better guaran- 
tees than those which she has forfeited. 
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Ir the Hungarians should be able to resist, for 
three months longer, the numerous and formidable 
hordes surrounding them; and if the French 
government should abstain from two declarations 
—the first, that it will assist them; the second, 
that its interests and honor require their suppres- 
sion—we may confidently hope for their ultimate 
success. That the French will secretly encour- 
age them in hostilities, for the purpose of ex- 
hausting their resources, is probable enough, and 
that they will afford but a negative aid to the 
Austrians and Russians. Such aid, morally, they 
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have given already ; and two such declarations 
they have made in regard to Rome. No weight- 
ier pledge could be offered to the autocrat for their 
good behavior. Since the time of Napoleon, there 
is among them no dishonor in a lie of any magni- 
tude or any tendency; dishonor rests simply and 
solely in a want of courage to maintain and defend 
it. Liberal as are all their codes, the code of 
honor is the most so; unhappily, there is no like- 
lihood of seeing an abridgment or a manual. 
Among the body of French ministers, not a single 
one was ignorant that the Romans were greatly 
more unanimous in favor of a republic than the 
French were ; and yet they all asserted the con- 
trary. Doubtless they will continue, with the 
same pertinacity of impudence, to assert the con- 
trary even now ; when scarcely a Roman of any 
description, from the highest to the lowest, will 
remain in the coffee-house which a Frenchman 
enters. The most indigent men, women, chil- 
dren, brought up to live on alms, drop famished 
in the streets rather than ask them from the in- 
vader. Such is the aid the French bring, such is 
the honor they assert, such is the jwagnanimity they 
display, such is the confidenee they inspire. If 
the Polanders, the main instruments of all their 
victories, were surrendered and deserted by them, 
what can the Hungarians expect who routed them 
on every field where they encountered in equal 
numbers? They alone shared this glory with 
the English, and shared it amply. Never can be 
forgiven them their many Waterloos. Rivalry, in 
ancient days, was often the spring of noble senti- 
ment, of generous emotion; and France was al- 
most as fruitful of them as Spain herself, who 
inherited them equally from Goth and Moor. 
France, the quickest of imitators, caught them 
readily, but was the earliest to drop them. Eng- 
land placed his trophies over the slain Montealm ; 
and Germany over Marceau. France tramples 
down the monuments of the ancient Romans, and 
reduces their brave descendants to the vilest ser- 
vitude. But which of the two nations, the Ro- 
man or the French, is the fallen? 

Justice is immutable and divine ; but laws are 
human and mutable ; they are violated every day, 
changed and superseded perpetually, and sometimes 
ejected from the judgment-seat by military power. 
In such a case, what remains for nations? His- 
tory tells us. There springs up a Virtue from 
the very bosom of Crime, venerably austere— 
Tyrannicide. The heart of Antiquity bounded 
before this virtue. Religion followed religion ; 
new idols were worshipped ; they rotted down, one 
after another ; Tyrannicide has appeared in every 
age, in every country, the refuge and avenger of 
the oppressed. Can Russia have forgotten that 
awful vision, which hath reared its head so often 
over her imperial crown, and broken up, like the 
burst of spring, her palaces of ice’ Perhaps the 
novel and insane idea of drawing a blockade round 
a vast kingdom originated at hearing the near foot- 
fall of this inevitable chastiser. 

July 22. Watter Savace Lanpor. 
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Prospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and a rs so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American er. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, ont Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it enough, make 
ase of the thunder of The Times. e shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all »arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 
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now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with oum 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 


through a rapid of change, to some new state ot 
things, which the mercly political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 


Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
leisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because ‘in this 
day of cheap liserature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in mg 4 other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. . 

We hope that, by “‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History. and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work- -and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 

Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be cha with more than newspaper 
postage, (1j. cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
menth, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 








Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly 8, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The rolumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
has ons to me to be the most useful. 
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‘ most It contains indeed the ex 
language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
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